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SEX PROBLEMS 


CHAPTER I 
APPROACHING THE SUBJECT 


As soon as sex becomes obvious in evolution 
then advancement becomes a great study. 
Before this period life is merely a matter of 
multiplication, as one cell becomes divided into 
two, or as a unit branches and multiplies by 
the branches detaching to become other units 
—such being examples of somewhat regular 
and orderly growth. 

When sexual junction of two units that are 
differently fashioned and constituted takes place 
functionally, then real progressive life—as we 
now know it in our advanced human knowledge 
—is to be studied to our infinite interest and 
advantage ; real life begins as the work of 
wide evolution which must involve attraction— 
the searching out and selection (natural and 
artificial) for purposes. A great purpose is 
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continuity—or survival, if we like the latter term 
better—for the sake of making progress—the 
greatest purpose of all. 

Therefore sex questions are amongst the most 
important subjects of all for human beings to 
study. Every individual is interested in survival, 
in eating and drinking for instance, as one of the 
primary necessities—almost hourly—even auto- 
nomously, as amongst animals right down to the 
lowest grades ; but humans are obliged to study 
survival further than this, by reason of the fact 
that competition enters in multifarious forms, 
compelling intellectual struggle. 

It is true that some people may feel unsexed 
—unmoved by appreciation of differences which 
should attract—who merely live to die in them- 
selves, leaving no progeny. But at once it will 
be seen that such development means regression, 
there being no reproduction of the fittest kind 
if sex should suddenly cease operating selec- 
tively in the mass. It follows that those who 
do not beget offspring are by way of making 
contribution to extinction—-and advantageously 
so if they are unfit. 

Therefore, however much people may reason 
within themselves that sex matters should only 
be secondary, such observers are really mistaken 
as to relative values. 
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While Psychology is the most important work 
in considerate creation, Psychology of Sex 
should be its first chapter. 

Now we are bound at the moment to arrive 
at some sort of calculation as to what is meant 
by “sex importance”’ as it 1s expressed by 
leaders of thought and science. With what 
boundaries and in what manner is sex to be 
studied as the most important subject of all? 
The meaning of this book 1s broad, intentionally 
and therefore safely so: it is also simply so; 
to dip too deeply in certain directions while 
floating in a fluid is to run grave risk of sink- 
ing; a list is dangerous when one is conveying 
valuable merchandise. 

A good example of listing—of excessive argu- 
ment—is to be found in the Freudian books, in 
which it is written that not only all natural 
impulses but all disorders, and therefore even 
some diseases, are governed by the strivings of 
sex—which may either be operating normally 
or abnormally. 

Not only is this an exaggeration beyond all 
reason, but the very short-sighted urge of it 
has created error after error. Its pursuit has 
produced a fascination out of captivating novelty, 
and a deep-set emotionalism in which self every- 
where is persuaded to revel. ‘he imperiousness 
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and might of a great ‘“‘ unconscious” is, to 
Freudians, like the large looming of a great 
God whose position is at length to be found out 
and revealed by a system of probing and 
analysing. Freudism invites to risky ends by 
misleading guidance. Because sex is a subject 
often welling-up in dreams, therefore analyse 
all dreams and see if you can find sex in every- 
thing ever thought about: this is the type of 
headlong argument subconsciously governing 
expressions of appreciation which are freely 
uttered by Freudians. Such arguments should 
not become the dominant religion, the crying 
necessity in common education ! 

Freudian conclusions are proved to be exag- 
gerations and utter errors, by the results of the 
application of them in definite technique being 
compared with the results of the application in 
definite technique of the more scientific prin- 
ciples and conclusions. For example, the 
Freudians embrace the idea that kleptomania 
must have some sexual factor as a causation, 
and that therefore it is necessary to find the 
true nature of this factor. But while allowing 
that all permeating sex is a power, we must not 
therefore consider that it 1s the prime and only 
cause of everything: even if we allow that sex 
is the greatest driving force of all, we must not 
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say that it initiates or originates ail abnormal 
impulses. If we do so, we disregard both the 
immediate relative and the further distant 
values ; for we now know that such a disorder 
as kleptomania can be easily cured in those 
who have sufficient ordinary sense remaining 
(those who are not too advanced and too hope- 
less in a mental disorder that is perhaps due 
to organic or toxic causation) without references 
to any possible sexual factor ai all. ‘Vhere are 
abundant proofs existing. 

Freudians must not contend that nevertheless 
the sexual factor is at the bottom of each case, 
even though it is not sought for or mentioned ; 
this would be like arguing that all pains are due 
to tubercle bacilli because tubercle bacilli are 
to be found in or near every individual, at least 
in the whole of Europe. 

‘There is a great force in sex naturally, but 
what about the size and health and strength of 
eunuchs, and of many celibate people, ap- 
parently, and so far as reasonable search proves, 
without any sexual inclinations in either bodily 
feeling or in ideas in the mind, such people 
being quite up to the average in general capa- 
bilities to compete with many who are actively 
concerned with sex in life ? 

What is wanted more than anything, as a 
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condition for studying sex, is the temperament 
for broadly and fairly selecting and balancing 
data. Narrowing of issues in biology is most 
risky ; it leads to excessive argument and one- 
sided preferential consideration. Science gives 
us the balances with which to weigh matters 
cautiously, and it always expects accuracy. To 
be excessive one way or another is unscientific. 


Sex subjects are therefore forced upon us for 
two main reasons : (a) Because we have reached 
an amount of general understanding that bids 
sex questions to come in, and (0) because of the 
appalling extent to which erroneous ideas are 
prevalent. 

It must not be supposed that there is any 
contradiction in the foregoing pages, which set 
forth the great importance of the sex factor, 
and yet ridicules the Freudians who (a) are 
inclined to contend that sex is at the bottom of 
all human emotions, and (b) declare that in 
dreams we shall find solutions to almost every 
thought difficulty ; and (c) that all people are 
pulled in various awkward directions by their 
‘“ unconscious ”’ minds. 

The Freudian claims are so appalling in 
their self-contained and arbitrary bias that | 
should like to make clear, once for all, what 1s 
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approximately the influence of sex amongst the 
human impulses ; and, in order to do so, I prefer 
to seek the aid of similitude:—The Freudians 
argue like this: Man eats animals; therefore 
animals were made for the purpose of feeding 
man ; therefore man cannot live and call himself 
man unless he feeds on animals ; we have seen 
animals and man together and have commonly 
seen man feed on animals, therefore all we say 
about both 1s absolutely true, and may be inter- 
preted in the one sentence, Man 1s the reason 
why animals exist and animals are the reason 
why man exists, and neither can exist without 
the other. 

In this book we are going to agree that man 
and animals are extremely important in their 
relationship the one with the other, but the 
fact is that either can go through long-life quite 
well without the other. 

The question of human sex is therefore a 
most important one, but disorderly thought and 
conduct can, and does, exist amongst eunuchs 
and amongst people who are asexual—in func- 
tional disinclination and in every way excepting 
the anatomical one. The Freudian is ingeni- 
ous ; he would like to say that all the vices of 
eunuchs are caused by sexual incapability ; he 
would bring in sex somehow. 

2 
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To the question, Does the sexual impulse 
influence people’s general conduct at all, for 
better or worse ? The answer is, Of course it 
does. But so do animals exercise influence upon 
man and man upon animals—very greatly at 
times, as when a lover of horses breeds them 
for pleasure and profit, or when animals are so 
attracted to man that they will work for him 
(the dog, e.g.). 

The scientific truth is that both norma! and 
abnormal human impulses are entirely in ac- 
cordance with the operations of the brain, as 
regards both instinct and intelligent procedure ; 
and that the sexual, happening to be a powerful 
factor (the self-preservative is also a powerful 
factor), is often the chief governing tactor. ‘he 
sex factor may even seem to be the chief and 
only factor when it really is not. 

Kleptomania is caused by an emotional im- 
pulse to acquire something; if the general 
spirit for acquisition should include the desire 
for sexual experience we are not to contend 
that the latter is the cause of the kleptomania. 
Nay, more, when we experiment we find that 
we can correct the disposition to steal with- 
out any recognising or referring to any sex 
impulses. 
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The adherents to the psycho-analysis craze 
argue, “‘ But it has done much good in many 
cases.”’ This need not be denied. Because a 
horse has been of value to man, this does not 
mean that it has done everything for man, or 
that man would never be strong without the 
horse. 

When “ psycho-analysis’ has done good it 
has been through the permission (or excuse) 
it has given for discussing a very difficult, if 
not entirely hushed and forbidden subject—the 
very occasion having afforded training in easier 
thinking following on perhaps years of sup- 
pressed and crude notions of many kinds. 

In the training of abnormalities of thought 
the two most difficult subjects are the sexual 
and the religious—difhicult because little 1s 
known scientifically regarding them, which is 
another way of saying that little real truth is 
known regarding them, and therefore little can 
be freely communicable without questioning 
regarding them. If theologians doubt or wince at 
this, the question may be asked them, ‘‘ Whence 
all the doubt and questioning in pulpits, and at 
Church Congresses?”’ ‘These two particular 
subjects are dificult for the one reason given. 

Quite outside of the work of psycho-analysis 
it has been found in a training of the mind, that 
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when the difficult subjects sex and religion are 
chosen for study (because they are difficult), the 
mind has become stronger generally. Psycho- 
analysis has done good in many cases on this 
account ; which fact has led many to believe that 
to seek for and bring to light what they call 
“unconscious ” difficulties by this means— 
always searching for sex difficulties—is the best 
method of all training. 

Studying sex therefore helps mightily in 
mind training, not because it 1s the tap root 
and only vital root of all difficulties, but because 
it concerns emotional disturbances which have 
led to its being suppressed, not only individu- 
ally in each person, but generally as a subject 
which should never be discussed so long as it 
can possibly be left out. It 1s a commonplace 
that sex matters have been practically “ impos- 
sible to discuss’? from time immemorial up to 
more recent years—until science has compelled 
and circumstances have permitted, through 
sheer force of general upheaval letting 1n license 
right and left, while the intensification of study 
on the part of parents anxious for the welfare 
of their progeny has compelled them to face 
such questions as venereal disease for their 
sons’ safety and the desirability of marriage for 
their daughters’ welfare. 
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To pick out difficulties in human association 
is a wise procedure if facile dependable thought 
is what 1s aimed at. But to argue that because 
psycho-analysis has fetched out hidden sex 
particulars, and has cured cases of “ nerves,”’ 
therefore it is the treatment above all others for 
functional disorders of the nervous system and 
mind, is quite unscientifically misleading and 
therefore lamentably shortcoming 1n practice. 

What is a better procedure, therefore, in 
diagnosing difficulty and of dealing with it— 
and this applies to difficulties of any kind? 
The answer must follow on a destructive criti- 
cism of that chief raw material of the psycho- 
analytical workshop out of which cubistic and 
flight-of-fancy patterns have been woven galore, 
namely, “‘the unconscious,’ and its leaden 
tweezers called “ word-association,’’ by means 
of which the psycho-analysts have sought to 
fetch out loose ends, in order to arrange them 
in warp and woof “ according to plan.” 

The better method 1s first to train the person 
who is in difficulties to think clearly. The 
psycho-analysts assume an ‘“‘ unconscious ”’ ; 
they prod and probe until something emerges, 
even because it is very unlikely that nothing will 
happen from the considerable energy bestowed ; 
and if the resulting discovery is not good then 
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a most elastic habit will often conjure some 
fresh idea to give force to whatever is found. 
A more advanced science assumes in every 
case a conscious—even a better conscious than 
at first is evident. All people in difficulties do 
not feel able to communicate freely with a 
questioner: their difficulties prevent them ; 
but this is no argument against their having a 
very full consciousness in the subconscious. 

We should even do more than assume that 
a better consciousness 1s really there for us to 
get at; we should know that of a scientific 
truth a better 1s always there ; it is bound to be 
there, in the very nature and structure of the 
thinking apparatus. ‘This 1s clearly set forth 
in printed works entitled Advanced Suggestion 
and New Era Psychology. 

Our procedure is therefore diametrically 
opposed to that of the psycho-analysts, in that 
it acknowledges a superconscious that is deeper 
than the ordinary conscious and asks us 
to set to work at once to find it, also in that 
instead of employing a haphazard system of 
eroping in the dark it teaches individuals who 
are in trouble to generate their own clearer 
light and to find their own easy and safe way in 
the world in future. It therefore creates self- 
confidence in each individual instead of self- 
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mystery because of the self-powers which en- 
lightenment creates, namely, firstly, the power 
of thinking more easily ; secondly, the power of 
understanding self better ; thirdly, the power of 
acting upon a clearer understanding—the tripod 
of human potentiality upon which very great 
accomplishments may come into existence 
according to the degree of individual capacity 
possible which everyone sufficiently normal 
naturally possesses. 

In the case of that other great diffculty—the 
religious—we must not assume ignorance, and 
ask for blind faith and implicit obedience, in the 
simple fear of God, without explanations to 
suit all anxious and enquiring intelligences that 
are even to be found in quite humble people. 
- We must know that there 1s a deeper intelligence 
which can be appealed to. Humans must all 
be studied for the higher powers they possess 
rather than for the lower powers which they 
must suppress. Indeed, the cultivation of the 
higher powers means the suppression of the 
lower, just as the light dispels darkness, and as 
good corn is a bad growing medium for any of 
us to expect thistles to thrive in. 

We must recognise higher power innate in 
all, and must know the means of reaching this. 
Then the acknowledgment of a great unseen 
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direction becomes an impulse which cannot 
fail to find itself sooner or later in every intelli- 
gence ; in which case the rich and full meaning 
of Holy Writ—the greatest deposit of first 
philosophy in creation—is bound to become 
more and more apparent, showing, not only 
that the authors of the writ knew fully the mean- 
ing of what they wrote, but that we are now 
plainly asked to find the meaning as they found 
it and declared it. 

A fig for the arguments of those who seem to 
have a fascination for finding fault with Holy 
Writ, and who can speak of nothing but faults 
in it. ‘They waste time and opportunity who 
only laugh at what seems absurd in the miracles 
and in the apparent contradictions to be found 
in the Bible. As well might a millionaire 
imagine that all men were liars because he had 
not understood the meaning of certain legal 
documents read over. 

Those who question Holy Writ may well be 
told to their faces that they have not known 
how to read it, and, according to the speeches 
at any Church Congress of recent years, we are 
asked to note that it is amongst the ministers of 
religion themselves that the worst offenders are 
to be found. Hence the plight of religions 
when the fires of war are l:ghted and the 
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whole world’s affairs are put into the melting- 
pot. 

Ministers of religion must therefore look to 
it, that their readings and teachings shall better 
reach the essential intelligences of the multitude. 
They themselves frankly admit so, the one to the 
other, and the multitudes look up like “ hungry 
sheep.” 

When Dean Inge deplores the methods of 
Roman Catholics, while most leaders of denomi- 
nations are observed to be striving to shake 
amicable hands, yet suspecting one another, it 
is time for congregations to ask whether there 
is not something wanting in everybody. And 
the only thing that can possibly be wanting is 
clearer understanding. 

‘There should be reconciliation first amongst 
theologians, then amongst scientists themselves, 
and next between scientists and theologians of 
all denominations. 

We are told that “love’’ is the great de- 
sideratum : all ministers of religion agree. 
Everybody agrees. But what everybody means 
by the word love ts not at all clear. This ten- 
dency to vagueness is a vice; this is just why 
all are so often told that “love” is what is 
wanted. “ Brotherly love,’’ some venture to 
explain, as in soft appeal to obscurantists. It 
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is, first and final, plain meanings that all hence- 
forth require. We have therefore every reason 
why scientists and ethicists should get together 
—if only to arrive at what they mean by what 
they say. To adjure that there should be 
brotherly love ” and not to act it at the outset 
is a giving of the lie; it represents so much 
that is not practising what is preached ; it repre- 
sents disputatiousness, which means misunder- 
standing, which means great necessity for clear 
thinking on each side. 


Why bring in questions of religion in a book 
on sex? ‘The readers of the whole of this book 
will see why, and will answer out of their own 
judgment: they will see that by adopting 
scientific plan and procedure all difficulties will 
begin to melt—will not be so resistive and hard ; 
meanings of everything will be easier to under- 
stand. Nor can the patent truism be avoided, 
that scientists and religionists are both clamour- 
ing for the same thing, if when they say they 
are they will be true to themselves ; they are 
aiming at the goal of Truth, whether they are 
using words, instruments, or chemical solvents. 

What is wanted more than anything in the 
world at this moment is that men should be 
straighter with one another. Evolution in time 
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compels this, it is true; but why not now a 
direct recognition of the fact in order to help 
more of the fact—and of the act (note the com- 
ponent parts of the power of self-confidence 
given in the past few pages). 

The writer of this book is directly opposed 
to celibacy amongst ministers of religion. 
There can be no excuse for it. Only those not 
physically or mentally fit should advocate the 
single life. It will be shown that celibacy as 
practised and taught is directly irreligious. 
Though Holy Writ refers to it, it never recom- 
mends it. Even Holy Writ is consistent from 
cover to cover; at least it does not seem to 
err in this respect when read aright. Actual 
examples of celibacy in the normally built are 
really instances of a great excess—the excess of 
selishness—whether they are studied in people 
of one calling or another. ‘To be obliged to 
be celibate 1s a misfortune; to deliberately 
practise it with a mean intention aforethought 
is an unpardonable affront to the Almighty, 
which will automatically incur its own peculiar 
penalties. A priest may argue that he deserves 
penalty, and that he intends to have it; this 
will only mean that he has deliberately sinned 
—for otherwise why ask for punishment ? 
Some have declared celibacy to be a virtue when 
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a mother or sister 1s to be financially supported. 
This 1s too lame an excuse, and will hardly bear 
examination. 

Priest celibacy is of the nature of enforced 
self-sacrifice —that 1s, it is a_ self-imposed 
diminution of power that has been given by 
the Almighty for a purpose. If it is not this, 
then it is an exhibition of incompetency or 
cowardice or evasion of full duty. If it is an 
example of self-denial in order to teach others, 
then it breaks the great law of Holy Wnt by 
illustrating ‘‘ false balance.’’ Imagine many men 
being led into doing likewise by this example | 
Rather shall it be laid down in these pages that 
it was intended by the great Creator that priests 
should marry and beget offspring to be example 
for everyone else who should do likewise. 
Even when St Paul spoke in favour of celibacy 
as useful by way of example, he declared that 
he spoke as a man and had no mandate to 
present from God. 

There is an excuse for a eunuch, 1f compelled 
by force of others, or for a lunatic being celi- 
bate, but there can be none for a priest who 
practises an abnormality. “A just weight is 
his delight,” can only mean that normal func- 
tioning is expected of those who are to teach 
the multitude. One of the most malignant 
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forms of insanity is due to an excess of piety, 
namely, religious mania, which the alienists 
inform us is one of the most incurable forms. 

How dare a celibate parson enter the family 
privacy to guide and teach when he practically 
knows nothing of sex union of body and heart— 
unless he has been married before entering the 
Church as a priest. But if he has once been 
married and has become a sworn celibate, one 
would wish to know why he has become so ; 
it is extremely likely that he will be as sinfully 
exclusive in example and teaching as would be 
a man who would denounce the taking of 
spirituous liquors in any form or quantity 
because he himself had reason to be very afraid 
of them. 

The man with drink in his cupboard for 
emergencies and the spirit of self-denial in his 
heart is like the man married and possessing 
the same virtue: both are stronger than “ the 
children of darkness.” We want examples of 
courage, not of weakness of any kind. 

What is wanted is exhibition of power: for 
power teaches power ; weakness can only pre- 
tend to be powerful. When any argument or 
act 1s excessive, there will soon be found weak- 
ness within it. Excess is ‘an abomination ”’ 
wherever it applies. ‘Chere can be but one 
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saving grace for unfortunate excess when human 
erring affords us examples of it: it helps in 
teaching sweet reasonableness. If one be told 
that this must prove the great value of excess, 
then the answer is that there can be no ever- 
lasting line of accuracy ; the scheme of creation 
does not even allow any two things to be exactly 
alike. Accidents must happen; variations are 
bound to occur. Excess will even be acci- 
dental through illness; nobility of character 
may afford instances of heroic self-sacrifice, 
yet Nature never intended (God never in- 
tended) that unnaturalness should be held up 
as an example making for virtue. Sudden self- 
sacrifice as an example is beautiful, wonderful, 
instructive, pardonable, even at times impossible 
to avoid. ‘lhe self-sacrifice of work and fight- 
ing for a good object is sometimes permissible ; 
but excess of argument or act in order to teach 
a philosophy is “‘ an abomination.” 

It is natural to fight to the death, if need be ; 
it is not natural to exhibit suppression of 
essential function in the altruistic interests. 


As an example of weakness wearing the vest- 
ments of power, and pretending to be capable 
(as did Russia—a whole nation—so ostenta- 
tiously but a few years ago), we may sce a copy 
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of the 7imes newspaper on our side table, dated 
gth January 1923, which contains the following 
advertisement :— 

“Priest fighting drink offers payment and 
help till end March for sympathetic Vicar’s 
assistance.’ 


NOTE 


Eugenists and “‘ preventive ”’ people, who contend that we 
ought to become more artificially selective, should remember 
that off-hand, radical, and abrupt regulations must not be 
peremptorily recommended, or there will be penalties. 

It has long ago been found that prevention of conception 
promised disadvantages and risks of various kinds. The 
anxious care required usually provokes a _ functional 
variance, if not a permanent local disorder, that is likely 
to affect the general health more or less, according to the 
method adopted. The rule is, that normal conditions, 
which are evolutionarily arrived at, are healthy and ab- 
normal ones are not so healthy. It is equally true that 
some methods of prevention are more injurious than 
others. The nearer the natural the less are the dis- 
advantages. 

Noreover, many women, both poor and rich, have not 
succeeded, even when doctors have ordered them to pre- 
vent for the most urgent reasons, because the ordeal has 
been found to be “a nuisance ” and not easy to carry out. 
All medical men know this. 

As to abstinence under will-power—speaking broadly— 
the truism must be borne in mind, that a vast number of 
humans and animals of both sexes have proved from time 
immemorial that it is possible to live long and healthy lives 
without any sexual funetioning whatever—-which is a pro- 
vision of nature designed to protect those wlio are not 
destined to beget offspring, or who should not attempt to 
beget, for one reason or another. 


CHAPTER II 
SEX PHILOSOPHY 


Wuart percentage of human beings have at 
one time or other in their lives had some kind 
of abnormal sexual experience? The answer 
cannot be known with any accuracy. We can 
only roughly estimate. But, according to the 
evidence obtained by the average medical man, 
the number must be enormous. 

Let us examine the evidence such as it 1s. 
Let an average practitioner speak. 

He will tell you first that it 1s very rare to 
find a youth who does not know what abnormal 
sexual practices are. 

Here the reader may ask what is the definition 
of an abnormal practice or an abnormal ex- 
perience ? Where does one’s judgment as to 
what is abnormal and what is normal begin to 
find itself ? 

It is always necessary, in examining physio- 
logical processes, as well as anything else, to 
make sure not only of what it is we are going to 
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examine, but of what other people will under- 
stand by any words, expressions, and definitions 
such as they may have heard, read, or found 
in the dictionary. 

And remember, that in science even the 
dictionary may be misleading—or, more com- 
monly still, shortcoming—insufhcient, simply 
because knowledge has not advanced enough 
for anyone to be certain about everything that 
has a name given to It. 

‘Take the words subconscious, or conscience, 
for instance. No dictionary up to the moment 
of writing these pages can give you a true 
definition, though these words are nearly as 
common as pages of novels. For no authorities 
concerned with the making of dictionaries have 
been able to find true meanings. Indeed, 
science has not as yet been able to provide the 
knowledge until quite recently. 

‘Lhe next edition of dictionaries will be 
more accurate, because, during the past five 
years, very much more has been discovered 
in psychology. 

In order to settle the question as to what is 
normal and abnormal in sexual habits, as near 
as we can, we cannot do better than make 
certain about the normal. 

{t will help a great deal if we consider the 
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ways of animals, for here we are able to study 
normality in much higher percentages. 

It may sound somewhat paradoxical, but I 
must say that animals are more normal than 
human beings, because they have not so much 
sense as the latter. 

Animals live and have their being according 
to the laws which govern instinct, automatism, 
or reflex process. Human beings are of the 
type which thinks—in fact, they are the most 
given to thinking of all animals. ‘There is no 
thinking evident in the evolutionary scale from 
the most primitive until we come to the apes. 

And here again we come to approximate rather 
than final truisms ; we do not know exactly in 
what particular stage of development thinking 
commences. We have as yet no reliable means 
of estimating thinking values, even in the apes. 

We judge from certain actions performed by 
apes, such as riding bicycles, selecting and 
smoking cigarettes—and from a hundred such 
acts—that there is some amount of actual 
thought underlying the procedure of these 
animals. ‘here does not seem to be any room 
for doubt about this. As to the extent they 
are capable of thinking, we cannot gauge this, 
for it is possible for them to think without 
indicating thought. 
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We are therefore very safe in_ selecting 
animal habits and customs if we wish to study 
normal functioning—that is to say, provided we 
do not study specimens as high up in the scale 
as apes. 

But wait; are there no abnormal habits in 
animals lower than the apes ? 

There are. But these are decidedly rare. 
Nor are they very conclusive or reliable as 
evidence. 

It is possible to find instances of certain 
animals below the apes which have discovered 
means of eliciting sexual sensations that are 
distinctly not normal—that is to say, on com- 
paring acts which we know to be definitely and 
describably normal with acts that seek for 
certain similar effects in a manner that is 
different from the circumscribedly normal, we 
find that the normal is one thing and the 
abnormal! is another, in respect to recognisable 
cause and effect. 

For instance, it is rather common amongst 
animals for scratching to take place—in fact, 
this act is a natural one. 

Perhaps some biological explanation for this 
natural act had better be given. 

Scratching in animals, as well as the preening 
of birds, is (a) a cleansing act, (b) a pleasant act, 
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because it stirs the surface when any kind of 
stagnation is present as a result of skin secretion, 
dust or dirt collection. Just why it is pleasant 
one cannot well finally decide, excepting so far 
that pleasantness induces the doing of it, and 
that its opposite sensation, namely, pain, is 
undesirable and unbeneficial. We may well 
imagine that the further we get away from any- 
thing undesirable the more likely are we to reach 
what 1s desirable—as an off-hand proposition. 

But (c) scratching is beneficial so often 
because it helps the shedding of hairs so that 
new growth can take place. And, of course, 
new growth, like new clothing amongst human 
beings, is desirable, both hygienically and 
cesthetically. 

Now, amongst animals this natural scratch- 
ing may proceed towards a rhythmic movement 
involving the extremely sensitive genital regions. 
Indeed, animals have been known to find objects 
against which the genital regions can be irritated 
so that special sexual sensations are aroused. 

Even the elephant has been known to get 
astride mounds of earth to engage in special 
irritation of sexual organs. For so observers 
have recorded ; and I can believe their accounts 
because many observers of animal life have 
found similar instances. 
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Yet deliberately intended and really thought- 
out procedures of this character are rare in 
animals, because thinking amongst animals 1s 
impossible (so far as the most advanced psycho- 
logists can judge) until we come to the apes. 

When instances are observed in animals, the 
extension from the normal elicitation of sexual 
sensations to abnormal has come about through 
instinctive happening. ‘The abnormal cause 
and effect have been accidentally arrived at. 
There 1s no instance of one animal imitating 
another in eliciting sexual sensation by an 
abnormal act until we come to the apes. 

It 1s possible for one animal to imitate another 
in the mere act of scratching itself—say against 
a post—because this act 1s very common and 
very easy; but [I do not believe that any 
animal has imitated another sexually under any 
impulse other than the one of skin scratch- 
ing, or that the provoking element was any 
more than a rhythmic one that suggested 
ordinary skin scratching so common amongst 
most animals. 

I may as well mention a fourth (d) reason for 
scratching, namely, skin abnormalities or even 
conditions that are nearly normal, namely scurf. 
Scabby conditions, possible in the wild, cause 
itching, especially when wounds are healing. 
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Rubbing the skin on posts or trees also scatters 
parasites. 


Now let us come to the apes. Here we have 
higher powers for exercising discrimination. 
We have the power to manipulate the generative 
organs and to recognise erection, also to palpate 
and to elicit sexual sensations at will, knowing 
the effects so far as their being pleasurable. 

We have abundant evidence also that apes 
have been taught by human beings thus to elicit 
sexual sensations; and having been taught, 
we know that they habitually practise this 
self-elicitation commonly called self-abuse or 
masturbation. 


Therefore it is not at all surprising that 
children may easily find out the sensitiveness to 
erection—to particular engorgement of blood 
which has the effect of producing tense swelling 
—which occasionally exists normally. 

Here it must not be forgotten that some 
people are born far more sensitive than others, 
in many respects, including the sexual. 

As a rule the more “ highly wrought ’’—the 
finer wrought people—are more intelligent than 
the coarser wrought ; and the more capable the 
more sensitive. ‘his will readily be surmised. 
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But it does not follow that the coarser the 
breed the less sexual inclination there 1s. 

Nevertheless it is unquestionable that the 
more finely wrought and nervously sensitive a 
person is, the greater tendency there is towards 
discovering abnormal sexual acts; but the 
abnormal tendency is not due so much to high 
sensitiveness as it 1s to lack of natural oppor- 
tunities in the lives of human beings. 

Human beings have moved far away 1n evo- 
lution from the instinctive and natural life, and 
have become very considerably artificial in their 
selections, and especially as regards their powers 
and needs for exercising limitations. 

Amongst animals the sexual act of connection 
is reached through naturally free opportunities, 
both in the association of male with female and 
in their favourable environment. 

Human beings, on the other hand, are not 
allowed to be as natural in their bringing up 
as animals. ‘Their sexual inclinations are 
checked as soon as ever they are exhibited, 
until an age when further rigid conditions are 
imposed by laws and customs. 

The power of thought and of making con- 
ditions is so high in human beings that any 
standard of what is natural and what ts artificial 
is extremely difficult to arrive at. 
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Human beings are no longer subject to an 
eternal sanction that “‘it is only natural” as 
applied to actions of animals; they have to 
consider such and such an act as natural in a 
sense, but they must be artificially checked for 
very definite reasons—human reasons. 

We therefore find ourselves considering what 
is right and what is wrong, according to human 
conceptions, which conceptions are arrived at 
primarily through the knowledge of effects, 
whether they are harmful or not harmful. 

Laws came into existence through the human 
consideration that certain acts performed were 
injurious to the individual and to the common- 
weal. 

Survival of the fittest therefore came to be a 
matter for consideration when the thought 
power of the higher apes so evolved, that judg- 
ment could be exercised as to whether this or 
that was good or bad—advantageous, to the 
individual and to the masses, or disadvan- 
tageous. 

Thus the natural inclination for sexual con- 
nection of animals, which existed instinctively, 
and which involved the temporary association 
of male and female for a purpose and for a 
time, came to extend this time not only for 
specific sexual repetitions but also for close 
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association through the offspring bearing and 
rearing period. 

We can readily see why this time factor was 
important ; for the male, being the stronger, 
as a rule, was able to protect the more delicate 
female from injury while gestation was going 
on, also he could assist in procuring food for 
the female, and later on could guard the female 
and young. 

But when evolution went so far as to fashion 
human beings so that they might think and 
judge and act at will, there came about inclina- 
tions which could make either “ for virtue or 
mischief.” 

Thus thinking man or woman could act in 
favour of, but equally well against. ‘The human 
savage could argue that he could protect, as did 
animals before him, and as they do now and 
will do henceforth, but that he might also refuse 
or even neglect to protect. 

Here we have the genesis of law-making. 
Man reached that stage of thought development 
when he could judge that it was prudent and 
often very necessary to regulate inclinations in 
all human interests. 

Man found that he was above the commoner 
enemy, and that certain animals would be if 
they could. 
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Man therefore became strong and proud of 
his superiority over the animal kingdom. He 
was also not slow to find that amongst men in 
the mass there was superiority. He never 
abandoned the idea of the necessity for fighting, 
and the fitness for this—even amongst his own 
kind to this very day. 

Therefore attack and defence became recog- 
nisable essentials, for various reasons. ‘Though 
man has become a most civilised being he 
has not, up to now, been able to do without 
individual and massed warfare. He has never 
got beyond the making of laws and regulations 
designed to aid human progress. 

Man came to realise that just as it was neces- 
sary to originate laws, so it was necessary to 
keep these going. And one particular human 
characteristic compels this realisation, namely, 
the great differentiations there are between ind1- 
viduals—great differences of thought power 
and opinion. 

While great thought differences exist, war 
will be likely. Also between individuals, the 
more sensible will exercise control over the less, 
while the less will often resent interference. 
Hence conflict. 

Leaders upholding one line of thought will 
oppose leaders who preach another line of 
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thought, and the animus produced en masse wil 
create activities, not only by words but by means 
of arms. 


We are now better prepared to answer the 
questions, What are abnormal practices? 
Where do they begin and end, so to speak ? 

We are safe in ccensidering that what 1s 
natural 1s normal. But some will say, ‘‘ How 
do you decide what is natural ? ” 

The first answer must be, that what is in- 
stinctively habitual amongst the lower order of 
animals below the apes is natural—that is to say, 
in health as exemplified in the very great 
majority. 

Exceptions we shall always find, both in 
structure and functions, amongst animals as 
well as human beings. We shall occasionally 
meet with flaws, both in nature and art. 

It is when we come to thinking, to awareness, 
to higher power for appreciating differentia- 
tion, that abnormality of habit and function is 
likely to show itself, because experimentation, 
investigation, enquiry comes in at this stage of 
evolutionary development. 

Normality of structure and function becomes 
a matter of arbitrary estimate so soon as exer- 
cise of judgment is possible. Hence, while it 
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is delightful and profitable and progressive to 
advance to the human stage of development, it 
becomes increasingly taxing to the efforts of 
intelligence to keep pace with the infinite 
gradations in departures from the natural, as 
studied in animals and man between the ex- 
tremes of the lowest and the highest types. 

“Matter of opinion” therefore comes in 
very powerfully at every turn. 

Now what is to be done where opinions 
differ? The answer 1s that science must 
decide. 

But what is science? It its the order of 
truth—the arrangement of fact. 

And facts can only be established through 
the testings and dependable judgments of a 
majority of scientific learners and workers. 


We begin to find abnormal purposive habits 
somewhere between the entirely unthinking 
creatures and the most intellectual humans ; 
we find them amongst monkeys, which can 
observe, and devise, and imitate abnormal 
actions. 

We need not here study abnormal habits of 
any other kind than the sexual. We have no 
occasion to do so. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to find any abnormal habit amongst monkeys 
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that is commonly exhibited excepting the habit 
of handling and arousing sensations in their 
genitive organs, mainly in the domesticity of 
captivity however. Practically all the other 
monkey habits are normal. 

Now comes an interesting and important 
question. Why should this sexual act (mas- 
turbation) of monkeys be considered to be 
abnormal ? 

Such questions are sure to be asked, especially 
by those specially interested in defending mas- 
turbation in human beings, as a habit which 1s 
not harmful if not carried to excess. 

In fact the question first came before me 
through its being asked by a clever youth who 
had been addicted to masturbation. 

My reply 1s, (a@) because monkeys hardly ever 
masturbate in the wild state (if ever). A state 
of domestication for monkeys 1s an abnormal 
state. Hence we see that abnormal habits are 
at least increased when apes or man are placed 
in an abnormal environment. It is known that 
monkeys acquire the habit of masturbation 
while under domestication, and that this habit 
is usually increased while under domestication 
-—so much so that occasionally monkeys are 
destroyed because the excess becomes so great. 
(6) Because monkeys become worse tempered 
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and their health is not so good when they 
become addicted to masturbation. 

It may be taken as a law that any habit that 
is unhealthy is unnatural and abnormal. ‘This, 
in fact, gives us a very fair definition as to what 
is abnormal. 

Yet some habits may be healthy, and still 
abnormal, because unnatural. We must there- 
fore make certain axioms, that everything that 
is healthy ought to be usual, common, natural, 
and normal, while everything that is unhealthy 
ought to be unusual, uncommon, and to be 
considered unnatural and abnormal. 

At any rate we shall be both scientific and, 
above all, safe, in making the above axioms. 

Just what human beings may or may not do 
must frequently be a difficult matter for human 
individuals to decide. It is possible for a man 
to pass a physical examination and to be at once 
classed as human, and yet to declare that he 
was anti- almost everything—that what other 
men considered abnormal he chose to consider 
normal. 

Such men place themselves outside the boun- 
dary, as outlaws. They are functioning as 
exceptions, as flaws, as people of no account in 
making bulk estimates. ‘They begin by think- 
ing abnormally. Therefore they cannot be 
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permitted to have any voice at all in the de- 
cisions of the great majority. 

Again, as to what is healthy, and what un- 
healthy, we must accept facts and propositions 
which scientists must decide upon. Doctors 
must give their judgment as expressed by the 
majority. 

But it is a proverb that doctors so often 
differ ! 

Very well then, let doctors differ. It then 
behoves all thinking people to come to their 
own conclusions as to what doctors they shall 
believe, and what doctors they shall not 
believe. 

When we come to study sexual problems I 
am quite well aware that even doctors will be 
divided over some issues; they are going to 
encounter difficulties. 

This book would not now be written but for 
the fact that the particular subject is an 
extremely difhcult one. 

Why are sexual subjects difficult ? Chiefly 
because the study of them has been neglected. 
Why neglected ? Chiefly because the subject 
has always been looked upon as one to be 
avoided. Why avoided? Because of the 
emotional difficulties aroused. Between emo- 
tivity and ignorance (in vicious or negative 
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circling) is to be found the cause of the neglect. 
motional effect has made it difficult to study 
sex matters, and ignorance has allowed over- 
emotion ; both have prevented the whole sub- 
ject from being tackled successfully. 

It is difficult for a parent to speak about sex 
Matters toa ‘child. -7O1r, for that matecr, tox 
anyone to speak to another on the subject. 

This book therefore aims at dispelling ignor- 
ance, while it teaches the best way of dealing 
with the emotions—in the positive circling of 
cumulative power instead of the negative 
circling of eternal weakness as regards sex 
subjects. 

Why should not anyone speak of the sex 
organs of a person as easily and naturally as of 
the eyes or nose? Only because of the 
emotions: perhaps slightly because of some 
degree of agreeableness possible in reference to 
eyes or nose, and some degree of disagreeable- 
ness possible in reference to sex organs. 

Yet in some respects there could be nothing 
more agreeable than considerations over the 
latter. Agreeable in what respects? In the 
sexual respects. It would be generally ad- 
mitted that any discussion over the eyes and 
nose would be dull as compared with one over 
the sexual organs—given certain conditions. | 
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will prove my point. A lecture on the nose 
and eyes, by an average doctor, would bring a 
smaller audience than one ordered to be given 
to all and sundry on the sex organs—mainly 
because of the rarer and therefore more in- 
teresting character of the latter subject—and 
interesting also because emotional to a high 
degree. 

We may even say, emotional to the /ughest 
degree. For the sexual instincts are at least as 
strong as the fighting and feeding instincts ; 
and in human beings we have the higher 
emotions added to instinct. 

It comes to this, then, that the nature of and 
conditions surrounding the sexual act of con- 
nection as between male and female, normally 
and naturally, are such that limitations and 
variations, opportunities and degrees of emo- 
tional feeling and expression, make the sexual 
act a distinctly exceptional one, and it is all the 
more emotional because exceptional. 

We shail study the latter point more closely 
and refer to some of the actual words used 
above, in order to explain them. ‘Take the 
words limitations and opportunities. 

The whole subject will not be more than 
superficially and even riskily understood if we 
do not bear clearly in mind not only the point 
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of naturalness as to the sexual act itself, but as 
to the conditions under which it is engaged in— 
when, where, and even how. 

We have seen that sexual union is a matter of 
instinct in animals, and that in human beings 
the highest emotional concern is added to in- 
stinct ; we must now consider the matter of 
occasion. 

We need not be so scientifically comprehen- 
sive and inclusive as to study the first indications 
of reproduction in biology, whether in plants 
or animals. [For the object throughout 1s not 
to weary anybody by anything that does not 
seem quite necessary. Indeed the present 
author has to differ from those who believe 
that there are great advantages from studying 
human sex questions through an examination 
of botanical structure and function. 

The subjects botany and human physiology 
are so different that most children clearly per- 
ceive that their teachers are endeavouring to 
make a difficult matter possible by first intro- 
ducing something easy. Children are much 
cleverer than most teachers imagine, and the 
very suggestions which subterfuge and _hesi- 
tancy convey are enough to make a boggling 
and bungling of the whole subject. 
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Suggestion—yes; of the right kind. Let a 
child find out for itself from data supplied that 
reproduction in animals is to be understood 
quite readily ; after which it may well be re- 
minded of reproduction in plants. (See later 
chapters dealing with instruction.) ‘The best 
method of teaching a child anything is that 
which encourages it to ask questions. 

One would favour a beginning with the more 
dificult subject for more reasons than one. 

Teachers are very wonderful at times, but 
most good things are learnt by the pupil himself. 
Some of the most highly informed people now 
living have had little or no teaching at any time 
of their lives. ‘They have taught themselves. 

The best teaching should help the pupil 
to teach himself. Altero-suggestion should 
prompt and assist auto-suggestion. 

Mere acquirement of book-read knowledge 
is chiefly of use in passing examinations in 
order to take positions in the start for self- 
culture. 

The best mentally developed men and women 
are those who have passed examinations such 
as have given them good positions for afterwards 
continuing to educate themselves. The next best 
are those who have educated themselves without 
much outside help and who have passed no 
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examinations. ‘Third on the list are those who 
have passed examinations (even high), but who 
have not educated themselves either while 
working for examinations or afterwards—first- 
class bookworms and hardly anything else. 


It came about in evolution that union of male 
and feiale was to be the chief means of repro- 
duction—the union of one elementary item 
with another that came from outside of it. 

The act of union, the meeting of items, and 
the occasions of meeting became possible to 
distinguish, as they were essential to the par- 
ticular object aimed at, namely, the continuance 
of kind, the propagation and further evolution 
of living things. 

Now let us study the incitement, the desire 
for activating. 

Inasmuch as living things were drawn towards 
the sun—by the sun—whether plant or animal— 
unless there were peculiar reasons for their being 
prevented or deprived from the direct effects 
of the rays—which reasons must be compara- 
tively few in nature, considering that even on 
cloudy days the great effects of the sun are 
there notwithstanding ; and having regard for 
the proposition that we are entitled to consider 
cave life as abnormal life (there are certain 
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fishes with hardly any colour and having no 
uscful eycs) ; so surely was every living thing 
ultimately fashioned to be dependent upon 
others. 

Indeed biological creation is unthinkable in 
the enumeration of one. Association with 
others—number—abundance—rs the first char- 
acteristic of creation. 

The continuance through numbers has ever 
been the chief object and force of evolution— 
and must ever continue to be its sive gua non. 

Union for multiplication and perpetuation 
must either be governed by instinct, as in 
animals, or by naturally accidental or attrac- 
tive means, as in plants, or through both in- 
stinctive and purposive powers, as in human 
beings. 

Now, the prompting inclination for sexual 
union of all animals, including man, is essenti- 
ally a functioning that is physiologically pro- 
duced. And it comes about by physiological 
changes, in cycles, in seasons. 

It develops even according as age allows. 

Sensations of various kinds are aroused 
through the agency of sight, hearing, scnse of 
smell, and in human beings through the 
emotions aroused by “ figures of speech.” 

In animals below apes. sensation alone 
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governs ; which sensation is in accordance 
with changes in functioning of the glands and 
organs of the body. 

Even the difference between ill health and 
good health will sometimes alone govern in- 
clination for sexual union—commonly seen in 
man. And fortunately so, for strong progeny 
is more likely to result from parents in good 
health—with one great exception. 

This exception must be referred to, because 
it is extremely interesting. One has sometimes 
been persuaded, in studying innumerable 
examples of human beings and animals, that 
there is a reservation in the fact that puny 
mothers often give birth to very lusty offspring. 
‘This seems to be one of those wonderful pro- 
visions of nature akin to efforts for survival one 
sees in dry countries where droughts are 
common—the shrubs or plants withering to 
next to nothing, but being able to bring forth 
life again as lusty as ever through a preserva- 
tion of potentiality in the deepest root provision. 


The sexual act is therefore attractive. It 1s 
given to be gratifying to the senses. It is in- 
tended to be one of the most luring and delight- 
ful things in nature, in life, for the greatest 


purpose in view. 
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Animals are fashioned to be drawn to union. 
They are bound to be ; it is their first necessity 
and therefore the first incentive. 

And so are human beings, for without union 
there must be extinction—no evolution. ‘This 
may seem so obvious that it need not be 
mentioned. But it is reiterated because there 
are many who seem to overlook the fact : some 
imagine that artificial insemination would serve. 

There are actually many people living who 
do not know how reproduction is effected— 
who do not know how the young of animals or 
human beings come into the world—even 
adults. 

Such will be encouraged to think in these 
pages, by plain words. ‘They will be taught to 
ask themselves questions. 


It is therefore one of the most natural feelings 
conceivable, that animals and human beings 
should desire to sexually unite. 

It is distinctly contrary to nature if man or 
woman do not have the normal feelings which 
belong to the higher human desire—the higher 
because the more deeply emotional. 

Sex desire is therefore first a matter of struc- 
ture. So long as we are built in very definite 
detail for the fulfilment of physiological 
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processes, then the correct processes should be 
aimed at and looked forward to. 

At this stage it will be of no use for the reader 
to think that all this may be for some people 
but not for them. My reply is that nobody can 
escape the sexual provision so long as they are 
normally built, and so long as they are func- 
tionally fit. If they endeavour to escape it, 
they are deliberately flying in the face of nature 
—of God. ‘Those making excuse will only— 
can only—incur corresponding penalty, whether 
felt to be deserved or not. 

Far from keeping up the old fashion of 
avoiding sexual subjects, it is the duty of every 
human being to learn deliberately at least 
sufficient about them. ‘To refuse to do so 
is to invite abnormality—so far to encourage 
degeneracy. ‘To refuse is also to ask for little 
interests and little advantages in life. 

No longer must anyone say, “I will not 
trouble about such things,” for in this book there 
are reasons why everyone should. 

It is now known that suppression of tacts 
regarding sexual difficulties and experiences 
does great harm. In other words, ignorance of 
sex matters has led to great misery and ill 
health in the past. 

The present writer knows that he will tread 
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on the toes of a considerable section of humanity 
by declaring his opinion (belief), that celibacy 
for any but the abnormal should be accounted 
a sin, a regressive aim, an expression of weak- 
ness—a very bad example to everybody. 

More is written regarding celibacy in other 
parts of this book. 


Thus it came about that human beings moved 
from the purely instinctive characteristic of 
animals, which rendered them helpless creatures 
of environment—that 1s to say, they had no 
power to control their environment—along to 
the more highly-developed state ; human beings 
moved quite away from the inevitable state, as 
we know this and understand it in studying 
the growth of everything else that is vital 
excepting the human. 

We are bound to consider that man became 
artificial as compared with animals. He came 
into possession of power to regulate his own 
destiny—to a great extent to make his own 
conditions. 

Those who have studied Darwin’s works in- 
correctly have not understood his meaning of 
natural and artificial selection. They have not 
realised that Darwin was bound to consider 
human beings as being artificial in their 
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potentialities pari passu with their development 
from animals—though it is true that at the time 
he wrote he did not fully realise this compulsion. 

The essential difference between human 
beings and animals is this: the former possess 
the power of acting upon judgment, and the 
latter have not this power. Psychologically 
speaking, the former are capable of being aware, 
and the latter are not. ‘This awareness is the 
cause of volition; there could be no volition 
without judgment. 

Man could choose for himself therefore ; he 
could make his own selection. Instead of being 
entirely natural, he moved to become artful 
over himself; as to his advantages, but also his 
disadvantages. 

‘“ Survival of the fittest ’? was an expression 
used by Darwin that applied to evolution in 
natural life particularly. His main studies 
were centred upon nature’s ways. He did not 
°o so far as to study the whole art of man. 

During the Great War there were many who 
called in question the teachings of Darwin, and 
stupidly applied this “ Survival of the fittest ” 
figure of speech to the struggles of human 
beings, giving very poor credit to this great 
man—in fact, at times execrating him and all 
his works, 
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There may be a dozen Great Wars, but the 
rock-firm conclusions which Darwin gave to 
science will remain. Huis works will need more 
correct and fairer study—and they will get it. 


Now, man being able to set forth at will, and 
to choose for himself, became the most wonder- 
ful creature in creation. He was no longer an 
animal which was only required by nature to 
ht in some suitable environment and to thrive 
in it or die, having no powers of adjusting 
under adverse circumstances ; he was given the 
power to “take steps”’ this way or that, being 
prompted by a growing and refining knowledge 
which guided. 

But just as surely as his intelligence enabled 
him to acquire more knowledge and power, so 
it brought about the disposition for experimen- 
tation and the risks thereof. 

An animal will experiment, or test by in- 
stinct. That is to say, it will move or act this 
way or that, on lines of natural traction—even 
according to physiological inclinations. But a 
human being will proceed much further in the 
risks he will take ; he will venture more because 
he knows more. 

It must not be imagined that a human being 
will always be safer in life than an animal, just 
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because he can do what an animal cannot. 
Instinct 1s often safer than will-power. Let a 
human being take a fancy for whiskey, for 
instance, and he may destroy himself with it, 
while an animal would instinctively avoid it. 

Man therefore developed a brain which en- 
abled him to pick and choose in a manner that 
made more brain for his progeny, through the 
effect which his experiences had upon his nerve 
and brain mechanism. 

Just as growth takes place in nature through 
the agency of soil or nourishment, aided by the 
influence of the sun, so does brain power persist 
from generation to generation. But there is a 
far more important certainty—which is, that 
according as education influences the neurone 
cells of the brain, so do those cells govern the 
inheritance of further developmental advan- 
tages. 

Education comes through the channels of 
the special senses—through feeling, seeing, 
hearing, etc. 

Growth means development of cells. Growth 
is stimulated by nourishment. Growth of 
muscle is produced by exercise. Growth of 
brain cells is produced by exercise of thought 
as well as by exercise of muscle. Thought 
actually makes transmissible power. ‘Chought 
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is the main progressive power in the evolution 
of humans. 

Characteristics developed during an indi- 
vidual’s lifetime are transmitted to offspring ; 
we also know that new species of plants can 
be developed by artificial means. A Clydes- 
dale horse has been developed from lighter 
horses, mainly through selections made by 
breeders. 

It has been the extra energies of parents 
which have been actuating in evolution. ‘There 
will be no development without cause—without 
stumulus, without exercise. 

Now, how does development take place ? 
How does it come about that acquired char- 
acteristics are transmitted ? 

lor many years it has been denied by scien- 
tists that acquired characteristics can be trans- 
mitted to offspring. ‘This doubt has existed 
because it has been so often observed that certain 
acquired characteristics did not appear to be 
transmitted. 

But no exception can exist without a rule. 
If it should seem the rule that acquired char- 
acteristics were not transmitted, we have still a 
right to enquire into the causes of exceptions 
to this rule. 

There is such a thing as an exception which, 
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when examined more closely and extensively, 
proves to be the rule. 

Variations in character amongst animals in a 
state of nature are very rare ; they are the great 
exception. 

Variation in animals under domestication are 
much commoner ; while variations in man are 
sO common as to make us wonder whether there 
is any rule in man. We can follow a horse 
down to an ass and find really very little differ- 
ence between them. We find much greater 
difference if we follow man down through the 
apes as far as the marmoset monkey. 

One could fairly contend that there is as 
great variation between man and man—between 
an Australian aborigine and an Oxford graduate 
belonging to an old English family—as there 
is between animal and man—between a gorilla 
and the same Australian aborigine. 

Indeed, variation seems to be the rule in 
man. Man may well be said to be an artificial 
animal who nevertheless retains many natural 
instincts. 


Brain cells are developed much more by 
thought than by muscle. Hence we find that, 
proportionally, man has a much bigger brain 
than an elephant. Activity affects nerve cells— 
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neurones, as they are called—for increasing 
emect. 

In animals that are governed by instinct only 
the neurones act as conveyers of sensation, 
through paths of communication between them. 

The biggest collection of neurones is the 
brain. ‘There are many small ones, known as 
ganglia, scattered throughout the body. 

Both the brain and the ganglia are depots for 
the receipt and despatch of messages, along 
nerve tracks, of which the spinal cord 1s the 
biggest, just as between the root and the leaves 
of a tree the trunk is the biggest—having the 
most to do by way of providing lines of com- 
munication. 

In the development of new characteristics 
everything depends upon sensitiveness, and the 
essence of sensitiveness is the neurone. Ac- 
cording as the neurone came into existence so 
did variation become possible. 

Some authorities have believed that variation 
was due to bodies which could not be seen, 
but which could be well imagined. One or 
two have even ventured to give names to 
imagined bodies. 

Quite lately there has been great excitement 
over unknown elements which have been named 
Vitamines and Hormones. One of our vreatest 
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living biologists—Professor Arthur Keith, F.R.S. 
—has pointed out (by publication April 1921) 
that probably variation is caused by hormones, 
which come from glands in various parts of 
the body. 

Now, while one is perfectly well aware that 
glands secrete fluids, and that these fluids aftect 
the development of the body, it must be pointed 
out to Professor Keith and others, that it is 
primarily the neurones which govern glands. 

I need only give a common example. When 
a dog or a man is hungry, and he sees food, this 
affects his salivary glands to their instant action 
and fluid is increased in the mouth. Anybody 
knows this. 


Neurones of the brain are attected through 
the special senses ; and sensations result. The 
highest form of neurone sensation is very com- 
plex ; it is named thought. 

Growth and reproduction, being cell char- 
acteristics, came to vary to the extent of pro- 
ducing elemental neurone cells—cells having 
greater sensitiveness—at a stage of evolution 
which cannot be specified. 

Just when neurone cells first came into 
existence there is no evidence to enable us to 
determine. Probably the very first organic 
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life to exhibit any sort of sensitiveness only 
derived this sensitiveness from the neuronous 
element within it. How the neurone came into 
existence we do not yet know ; that it comes as 
sensitiveness develops is all we have observed. 
Will it one day be allowed by scientists that 
the one essential characteristic which differen- 
tiates the imorganic from the organic in the 
animal kingdom is the neuronous element ? 


Hence man became very clever and danger- 
ous—dangerous because clever. 

He had to make laws for his own safety, 
because variations led to excesses which 
threatened to destroy. 


Hence laws against free and promiscuous 
sexual intercourse. Mlarriage arose amongst 
primitive types of human beings out of the 
terrible conflicts which took place over mating. 

Savages found reasons for better protecting 
both men and women from a too free sexual 
lite. ‘They found sense enough to be capable 
of finding opportunities which were at once 
gratifying but terribly risky. They thought ; 
hey concluded that some mode of becoming 
sufficiently gratified sexually, according to 
natural instincts and early human intelligence, 
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without so much bloodshed and havoc gener- 
ally, was the state of existence to aim at. 

Savages found that mere animal pursuit of 
sexual practices, according as increasingly cap- 
able development of human powers allowed, 
was against the common interests. 

Probably some sort of natural selection also 
came in here—even as it became natural to 
think. It may have been that the people of 
communities in which the limitations and 
regulations of some sort of marriage were in 
vogue thrived and prospered better than other 
people who were not subject to such laws. The 
stronger voice advocating laws would therefore 
survive, and the weaker under no laws would 
become extinct. 

The question as to whether man should have 
one wife or more is not even to this day settled 
—even amongst the purely white people. 


Man therefore became a great creature of 
opportunities—whether for “virtue or mis- 
elie.’ 

He needed some curbing, in sexual as well 
as many other respects. And no matter how 
highly civilised the mass may be in any national- 
ity, there will always be exceptional instances 
requiring rigorous laws and penalties. 
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There have been strong attempts during past 
years made by quite highly-educated people to 
introduce “‘ free love’ as a common practice, 
and as one to be tried with a view to marriage 
being found unnecessary. But such attempts 
have many times failed. They have resulted 
in such difhculties as have indicated that 
marriage laws had perhaps better be even more 
human, and that reversion to pre-savage sexual 
life would not conduce to general progress and 
safety. 


CHAPTER III 
SEX PERVERSIONS 


WE shall study this subject by first considering 
dreams. Considering these psychologically, 
the present writer does not agree with certain 
authorities who imagine that there is great 
advantage to be obtained from analysing dreams. 
The distinguished Freud has made much of 
dreams, and has set many people anxious to 
have more dreams for the sake of their being 
studied. One is not only against encouraging 
night dreamers, because such people are very 
likely to become day dreamers as well, but en- 
tirely against the idea that there is any value in 
dreams at all excepting that they afford exag- 
gerated conceptions that are sometimes useful 
in broadening the space between opposites— 
which helps to make correct judgment. 

Sexual dreams make sex experience—sensa- 
tions—and ideas; they may even add to the 
understanding. For example, the range may 
be between a dream of being absolutely correct 
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in conduct before the greatest enticement which 
nakedness could conjure up, and a dream 
of wild animal orgy in which even human 
nature 1s forgotten and insensate extravagance 
rules. 

It is quite certain that excess of sex sensa- 
tions, and ideas peculiar to dreams, is an in- 
formative provision in case nothing should be 
otherwise known of sex. Dreams of sex may, 
and do, cause inclinations of a normal character 
which might not otherwise be experienced. 
Careful questioning of youngsters, who have 
been brought up in narrow surroundings in 
which no sex notions were likely to come into 
the mind, has shown that dreams have caused 
normal as well as abnormal sex conceptions to 
arise. 

Dreams permit an uprising of subconscious 
realisation through sensation, because the 
mechanism for varied ideas has been inherited 
to some extent, and impulses actuate this 
mechanism as a normal process. Thus the 
very sight of sex—whether in entirety or as 
organ or function—by an innocent child serves 
to lessen this innocence—serves to inform it so 
far. A child conceives ideas from visualising, 
quite apart from any verbal instruction it has 
ever had. Interest in things in the world arises 
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through appreciation of differences: this is the 
first law of human life. 

Thus male in childhood becomes interested 
in female, and vice versa, according to other 
great laws that are made by structure that is 
peculiar to each—and by function which that 
structure commands. 

Sex dreams are likely to occur according 
as sensation and dream-idea have interacted. 
They may so reciprocate that a full sexual 
orgasm, with the free external discharge of 
fluid, may occur. There are glandular emis- 
sions also in the female, but not so obviously 
external as in the male. 

Now we come to a great and important law 
of sex disorder, which is that sex dreams and 
sex fluid emissions are multiplied in_ their 
number according to the degree of excitement 
which either the ideas of sex or the organs of 
sex manifest ; and usually both factors of causa- 
tion are at work in vicious circling. The very 
thought alone can cause sex orgasm in some 
sensitive and imaginative people ; but physical 
agitation—volitional irritation—as commonly by 
fingering, is the bigger evil; it creates by far 
the more powerful arc of the vicious circle, 
because it is a volitional imitation to some extent 
of the rhythm of sexual connection. It is under 
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mental and manual governance; it can be 
modified and repeated at will; and it greatly 
favours abnormality through ease of production. 

Frequent nocturnal emissions are an indica- 
tion of physical provocations, that are either 
going on as a habit or that have gone on at one 
time or other in the history. 

It is possible that night emissions may occur 
occasionally in those totally unacquainted with 
self-sex habits, as we shall see presently ; but 
this at least is comparatively rare. 

Now other laws come in; while it is true 
that abstaining from physical agitation helps 
recovery from too frequent nocturnal emissions, 
there may arise some very deceptive exceptions 
to this rule, and for two reasons. The emission 
may continue because ideas continue which 
favour them, feelings being encouraged and 
helped in the mind, and, also, because the indi- 
vidual 1s weakened mentally and physically in 
vicious circle. 

What is this circle? We may take the first 
arc as the emissions themselves ; secondly, the 
depressing effect on the mind ; thirdly, the first 
and second are likely to produce some amount 
of malaise through dyspepsia, which ts bound to 
come in as part of the effects of depression on 
the mind. 
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Thus the emissions are caused partly by 
malaise, and the malaise results in weaker re- 
sistance and therefore an increase of the dis- 
order (more emissions). 

If there is, or has been, in the circling also 
deliberate self-provocation—self-abuse—(as is 
usual), then the stopping of this, as a first 
measure towards attaining health and strength 
again, will not only have the effect of saving 
further wreckage due to this, but it will favour- 
ably affect the general system through the mind. 
Self-satisfaction that personal steps are taken 
feeds the mind with an amount of positive 
assurance ; therefore, digestion improves, and 
sleep improves as a result of the latter ; again, 
restlessness is lessened, which lessens attention 
towards the sexual organs as also the desire for 
self-helping against the abnormality, and so 
on in positive circling until cure. 


Sex dreams are provoked in some instances 
by collections of material in constipation, which 
agitate the bladder and sexual organs in both 
male and female by pressure, giving sensations 
to the ovaries in the female and to the corres- 
ponding regions, the prostate and other glands, 
in the male. 

Dreams of contact with the opposite sex, 
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even as in dancing, will excite to sex sensation, 
especially if the whole physical and mental 
economy has been excited by stimulating food, 
drink, action, and conversation. 

The present writer would be false towards 
science if he did not write in some disfavour of 
dancing, to the extent that repeated bodily-close 
contact is bound oft to produce sex sensations. 
Some mothers may reply, ‘‘ Quite so! Why 
not? Is there not every reason why this should 
be encouraged—when our daughters want to 
marry ?”’ 

Modern dancing is an experiment and a 
challenge of a ridiculously hollow type. It 1s a 
mocking, make-believe practice, which produces 
more mischief by far than can be compensated 
for by any occasional virtuous conclusions. It 
brings people together; it makes profits for 
hall-keepers ; it gives amusement to millions. 
It probably leads to some marriages; but it 
does not accomplish the latter end as favourably 
as other ways would that might be found. 

Modern dancing is inelegant as compared 
with Early Victorian styles. Everything Early 
Victorian is spurned nowadays, as being old- 
fashioned and silly and comparatively useless. 
But those who have not lost all sense of 
artistic proportion can see far greater beauty, 
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grace, and winsomeness in the dancing of 
old than in the wriggling niggering of to-day. 

Modern dancing is chiefly cultivated because 
of the intimate contact it allows, of the rhythmic 
movements it invokes, and consequently of the 
sexual sensations it engenders. Cheap and 
cheating contact one might call it ; one is pre- 
pared to argue very strongly that this does not 
help to evaluate very highly the rare essence of 
sex engagement, or bring to mind sane sugges- 
tions and visions of full fruition. It rather 
feeds the mind for the time being with abortive 
results and less true meanings. 

Of course they like it: who would not? 
But men—real men—have been found difficult 
to persuade that there is anything more in It 
than what is declared above, and many have 
revolted. At one time dancing bid fair to die 
out, because men, to dance with, were so difh- 
cult to get. But let the abandon be accepted, 
in its false meaning, a few men may still be 
found inclined to accept the protruded form 
and fascination—so to play the innocent. 

In these difficult times it is unfortunate that 
nothing better has been found—no_ higher 
object in view—no sense of the fitness of things 
as they should make good for the future— 
than the crude workings, trippings, “ float- 
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ing in the arms ”’ one to the other, the grotesque 
and deformed posturing by fox and other trot- 
ters—like fate’s dolls on strings rocking from 
side to side. Moving pictures give the truth. 

If there is an element of suggestion in modern 
dancing which acts while the actors declare 
that it does not so act—that is to say, if each 
person knows quite well the sex effects, but 
agrees in mind that either this shall not be 
declared or that it shall be deliberately disputed 
—then the perversion in the mental attitude 
invoked is very bad training for all concerned. 
It serves to inculcate innuendo and deception— 
in fact, bare falsehood, instead of straight ex- 
pression and action. Naturally some are proof. 

The old dancing, when coy glances and 
delicate touchings of the fingers accompanied 
the most graceful posturings imaginable, is still 
the model of high art to this very day—for 
those who are sensible and lucky enough to 
see it. It truly suggests, not falsely. It ex- 
plains how beautiful things and acts could be 
when due reservations promised further de- 
velopments, for each to acquire, more valuable 
than anything else in the world. It keeps 
chances at respectful distance, because of the 
high value of what was attainable and to be won 
under certain acceptable circumstances. 
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To say that modern dancing is a vulgar crab- 
crawling, or “‘ duck-walk,” as compared with 
the gavotting and minuetting of aforetime, is 
speaking mildly. And when one seeks for the 
origin of such “ jazzing”’ one finds it in the 
jerking, syncopating, and wriggling of the 
‘“ black-man.”’ Abortive and unfruitional sex 
provocation of present-day dancing is a curse 
militating against our white youth. 

Is there any scientist going to tell us that 
nigger dancing is not conducive to sexual ex- 
citement ? Indeed, it is instinct with the sex 
idea : this is at once its parent and its continuous 
object in view. 

There will one day be a huge wave of revolt, 
probably beginning in America, against such 
ideals of darkness all over the world. The 
dancing of old gave sweet opportunity for making 
acquaintance and for bringing forth poetic 
imagination ; that of to-day pushes sex vulgarly 
in the face, in the “‘ take it or leave it ” spirit of 
the demi-mondaine out for a price. 

If Early Victorian dancing led to hugs and 
kisses in such shades as Amaryllis dallied 1n, 
then one could hardly have any objection what- 
ever to either one or the other of these acts. 
It is the publicity that makes the licence 
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scandalous; that is the patent fraud of it. It 
is the barebacked and barefaced acceptance of 
sensuous hugging in the full glare of electricity, 
followed by careful limitation immediately after 
—so necessary in days when even hired partners 
serve a purpose—that makes us ask, When 1s 
there going to be a swing of the pendulum 
towards the old order of things, when knights 
were bold gentlemen and ladies most of them 
worth winning ? 


That mental depression practically always 
exists to some extent in those who physically 
agitate themselves to obtain emissions is proved 
by the answers which sufferers—by the par- 
ticulars they offer—to the effect that they know 
and feel—that self-abuse is wrong. In a large 
experience one has never known a person to 
declare otherwise. ‘The nearest admissions in 
favour—expressing advantage, or suggesting it— 
that can be remembered have come from a very 
few who have self-abused to a small extent, say, 
once a fortnight or once a month, who have 
remarked, “‘ Such a little does not do any harm, 
does it?’ But I have never heard anyone say 
deliberately and quite certainly, “It does me 
good—lI feel that it does.” ‘To my mind such 
an answer would be impossible excepting from 
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a lunatic, or from one who promised to become 
one. 

‘ It gives me relief ’’—yes, this reply has been 
common; but it has only meant relief of a 
kind, relief to the straining of mental desire, or 
even to the local tension of accumulated fluid. 

This matter of “ relief’? must be dealt with 
thoroughly, for in the idea of it lies the most 
mischievous excuse. It is like the relief said 
to be obtained by a dose of narcotic drug or 
drink, only probably worse. It creates its own 
desire for more. 

It is naturally provided in the anatomy and 
physiology that sexual action, even normally, in 
ordinary sex life, excites to more secretion of 
fluid and more repeated action, up to a certain 
point, according as each initiating invitation to 
the act may sufficiently and attractively favour. 
In animal life the full check comes according 
to “season.” ‘The time comes when inclina- 
tion lessens because environment or the changes 
in the female dictate cessation of the sexual 
act, in which case the fluid will become lessened 
and the male inclination will therefore decline. 
‘“Season’”’ does not affect human beings so 
clearly—in fact, hardly at all. It is true that 
frequency sometimes acts as a deterrent, first 
in the female, and then in the male also as a 
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consequence ; but very often it does not have 
this effect appreciably. 

Let it be clear then, that in ordinary human 
life the sexual act does usually make for repeti- 
tion out of itself—so to speak—by favouring a 
larger secretion of fluid than what takes place 
in those who are celibate and in those who have 
no form of enticement towards emission of 
seminal fluid. 

As regards self-abuse, there 1s no question 
whatever about its creating quite an abnormal 
amount of fluid, the existence of which itself 
provokes further self-produced emissions. 

The sufferer will therefore take note of this 
fact, and realise not only that his act puts him 
in a vicious circle, and creates difficulties in stop- 
ping the act, but that he must wait for his cessa- 
tion of the action to carry him over the tempta- 
tion period of the suggestion which abnormal 
increase of fluid affords—until this increase is 
lessened by his ceasing his own actions—then 
the positive direction will be found to help him 
Wholly, without any hindrance. He will get 
stronger still, as he grows stronger in the par- 
ticular respect—his own act—once he gets over 
a week or two. 

A sensible person will recognise no excuse ; 
he will know that his act (or her act if a female) 
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has caused trouble, and that the cessation of 
the act will require some determination and 
fortitude chiefly just at first. 

Yet there 1s another kind of excuse, which is, 
that after abstinence for a time the virtue of it 
deserves to be rewarded by “ just a little ’’—as 
a drug taker would say. 

It must be remembered that the self-sexual 
act is the most directly and intensely selfish of 
all acts ; zt makes for other abnormal studies of self 
and gathers vicious encirclement wholesale; so 
malignant is it, that it will isolate a person to the 
narrowness of a dry post standing in the widest 
wilderness if it 1s pursued viciously—that is, 
without any strong enough check against it. 
Study an utter recluse—who feels a necessity for 
keeping the outside world away from him—and 
one is bound at least to suspect a life of sexual 
perversion. For what could have caused this 
separateness, if not the intensest selfish egoism ? 

Why self-sufficiency to the point of agony, 
and self-depreciation so much as to produce 
shame to appear before the public? It could 
hardly be said that it 1s impossible for anyone 
to become self-effacing and reclusive who has 
never known self-sexual lite, but here is a 
warning for everybody against a self-imposed 
isolation; it spells  setfishness when the 
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opposite of this, altruism, has been given us to 
cultivate according to the great laws of nature. 
If we offend we shall in some sense suffer. 
Again, the selfish isolated life invites self-sexual 
notions and habits even in those who have 
never before known of the self-sexual act. 

Nature encourages altruism as favouring 
strength and perpetuation of species. 

There are certain animals which roam about 
alone at times, but they get together when 
occasion arises as sure as summer follows winter. 
Similarly a human hunter may separate and go 
forth alone for a time, but only to look forward 
to coming amongst his kind again in due season, 
to mix probably more than ever, enjoying the 
contrast. Sickly animals are often known to 
isolate themselves. 


The reader must bear in mind that there are 
no arguments in this book that are not founded 
on fact—that is, the conclusions arrived at have 
been reached through broad study of life and 
habits. No theorics are given without reason. 
There are no hollow speculations either in the 
rationale or the recommendations. Nothing is 
written in an exaggerated tone in order to un- 
duly influence anyone, one way or another. 
Nothing is unduly emphasised either to greatly 
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interest or to cause fear. I have always found 
in science that nothing can be stronger than 
the plain truth. Anything beyond is only 
temporarily instrumental and serving but a poor 
purpose in the long run. Whatever is written 
is the result of extensive study of the living 
truth as it has been found. 


As to the commonness of masturbation, the 
present writer has never yet found an instance 
of a male having no acquaintance with it. I 
have questioned scores of young men and they 
have at once known about it, however innocent 
and lacking in information they have appeared to 
be. Nevertheless, one imagines it to be possible 
for some males to have never known about it. 
Again, an instance has not been met with in 
which some amount of self-experiment had not 
been tried. It is therefore very commonly 
known, to judge from wide personal experience. 

Next we may study length of time the habit ts 
practised. Some boys soon learn to abandon it, 
once having been persuaded intoit. Many con- 
tinue for years ; some for a lifetime. There are 
even many instances of married people of both 
sexes who have kept up the habit after having 
learnt it in carly days—to their misery, more 
or less. 
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Masturbation is nothing like so common 
amongst females as males, for various reasons, 
the chief being that females are the less sexually 
demonstrative by nature, less initiating, less 
curious, more essentially modest and careful, 
even more afraid to investigate. Males are by 
‘nature far more enterprising: it is right that 
they should be. Females are more passive and 
resistive. A very large percentage of females, 
however, practise the habit, and many in the 
very worst spirit of reckless persistence and 
‘sometimes with ignorant frequency. 


The true extent to which sexual perversions 
exist 1s nothing short of appalling, and especi- 
ally this seems to be the case since the war— 
as one would expect. ‘lhe effects of this extent 
are like unto the ravages caused by disease ; 
they are absolutely devastating in their hideously 
fascinating insidiousness and in their contami- 
nating influence. Practising is so hidden, so 
‘secretive, so satanically uncertain as to the 
means by which it may be discovered, and 
so baffling through elusive and varying char- 
acteristics. 

Sexual perversion is as difficult to find and 
to deal with as drug-taking, for being so covert 
it always favours the finished liar—in fact, it is 
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usually the first exemplar and instructor in 
falsehood ; it causes the latter evil to spread 
to all kinds of dealings and associations in life. 

More than one youth addicted to masturba- 
tion has declared that it had been the cause of his 
falsehood generally. Many sufferers are clever 
in parts, and quite well able to study in them- 
selves how one misfortune in early youth has 
led to others. Moreover, searching study has 
clearly shown that many victims would have 
had quite good all-round characters but for the 
thin end of the wedge of interminable difh- 
culties which masturbation had made for them. 

It 1s true that debility is likely to conduce to 
masturbation, and that masturbation in turn 
makes more debility, but some of the strongest 
have been brought to mental and physical 
wreckage by it. 

It is scientifically interesting to note why 
debility conduces to masturbation. As a 
natural provision, debility often produces a 
disposition for indulging in ordinary sexual 
intercourse, especially has this been found to be 
the case in chronic illnesses, such as consump- 
tion, so that progeny should perpetuate the 
species through sheer increase of numbers, not- 
withstanding the chances of producing defective 
progeny. For out of larger numbers there is 
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some chance of healthy ones being born. One 
observes this same provision in the vegetable 
kingdom often enough to persuade one that in 
life generally, where threat of extinction is 
apparent, there will be evidence of extra efforts 
to survive. The fact that very weakly mothers 
so often bear lusty children may be recalled. 
Such effects compel us to believe that survival 
is sought at all costs. 

It would not be an exaggeration to say that 
more than a fourth of all European peoples 
suffer from sexual abnormal practices. And by 
suffer is meant, that they are below par in 
general health, in general capabilities, and most 
decidedly in happiness. Many of course do 
not know how they suffer. Some surmise that 
they do; the majority feel certain that they 
suffer, because they feel generally better when 
for any reason they have persuaded themselves 
to abstain. One of the commonest if not the 
commonest form of lunacy is dementia precox ; 
it is a very great question whether this is not 
caused chiefly by masturbation; the present 
writer has for long believed that it is. Another 
common insanity 1s melancholia. It is more 
than likely that the chicf cause of this is sexual 
perversion; there are actual cases studied 
which tend to prove this. 
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The habit is so luring that numbers of those 
addicted to it put up with whatever disadvan- 
tages there may be, endeavouring to blind 
themselves to difficulties and accepting the fact 
that they are victims, in the wretched belief 
that there is nothing else open to them. 
Quite a number have told me that they 
“knew it was bad,” yet they felt they could 
not possibly resist it. 

People of common sense will realise what this 
conflict within each victim must mean, in waste 
of energy and in the splitting up of purpose in 
life—one side of the individual arguing “ I 
ought not,’ and the other “ I am going to do 
this because I feel I must.’’ Here we have 
exemplification of cloven personality, in which 
one part of a person is against the other—as “a 
house that divideth itself.”’ 

Think of a person receiving, harbouring, 
accepting an enemy within himself that is 
damaging! Most individuals will have quite 
enough to do, without any self-enemy, to make 
progress in life in these difhcult days. 

Yet no reader should allow himself to feel 
discouraged by the above words, for it 1s a bio- 
logical law that everything 1s born to difficulties 
of one kind or another; it is the theological 
law also; but it certainly behoves everybody 
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to find the best within themselves, and not to 
harbour willingly anything of the worst. 

One cannot judge the extent exactly to which 
sex perversions are practised; nor can even 
experts in diagnosis say precisely how much the 
evil handicaps individuals in life. One can 
only surmise and estimate probabilities roughly. 
Victims themselves know quite enough. ‘They 
know, but so often they feel themselves in the 
grip of a secret fate, they become agonised by 
the loneliness of their self-knowledge ; then, not 
knowing what to say about it and to whom to 
say it, they finally feel that they are most unfor- 
tunate people with no help for them. Many 
know just how they are handicapped ; many do 
not ; and perhaps it 1s well that some should not 
know wholly, for where-ignorance-is-bliss may 
seem perhaps the best state tolivein. ‘The great 
majority are not ignorant, however; they feel 
enemies towards themselves, and they want help 
badly ; it is fortunate for them that there ts help. 

There is also another class to consider in the 
matter. ‘hose who are strong have the best 
wish that others should be strong. 

All right-minded people want not only the 
best out of themselves, but out of other people ; 
this is plainly altruistic ; it is a natural wish in the 
interests of humanity at large. When big work 
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is to be done by the masses, in peace or war, 
everyone who is capable of considering the 
commonweal would wish that fitness of the 
multitude should be studied so that all concerned 
may be able to rise to the special occasions. 

In fact, nobody can maintain a really healthy 
concern for self without considering the health 
of others. ‘There is the law again. So that 
what is good for the health of one must be pro- 
pounded as good for all, so soon as science can 
make sufficient certainty as to what 1s good. 

But what a blessing it is that there is a cure 
for sexual abnormalities which have not gone 
too far! ‘There resides in all people a power 
for recovery from various diseases and disorders, 
which sometimes asserts itself successfully out 
of the individual’s own self-will begotten of 
sheer common sense, and also begotten of 
nature’s own sensations automatically making 
for recovery. Very often this power of self- 
recovery is not enough ; some people must die 
of diseases such as measles and pneumonia, no 
matter what help they may get. 

As a natural remedy against the persistence 
of sex perversions the first consideration should 
be the general health ; next comes interesting 
occupation ; these both help to lend an interest 
in maintaining normality. 
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Idleness fosters perversions. Yet, strange to 
say, some of the very worst cases are to be found 
amongst the cleverest people. 

Although it may be realised that interesting 
work prevents egocentric people from thinking 
too much of themselves, yet the obverse 1s more 
clearly irresistible, that doing nothing favours 
introspection, self-examination, trifling, and 
dwelling on sex matters. 

Sexual perverts areoften very successfulpeople. 
One of the favourite arguments of sexual inverts 
(those who fall in love with others of their own 
sex) in self-defence, is, that “they are so 
clever.” ‘This is true to some extent; but the 
dangerous notion that either the perversion 
produces cleverness or that cleverness has any 
right to justify its choice of perversion must 
be rigorously corrected. 

Note the following facts : 

(a) Though there are many perverts who are 
certainly very capable, yet the majority of all 
perverts are not so all-round capable as those 
who are sexually normal. 

(5) The cleverest of perverts have advanced 
the arguments that perversions make cleverness, 
and that clever perverts are all the better able 
to prove the properness—or advisability—or 
justification for their being pervert. 
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(c) The explanation of the fact that many 
perverts are most exceptionally capable (often 
they are full of genius) is this: they have been 
born highly wrought, finely sensitive, and pre- 
cociously capable; this has led to their (i) 
having early in life and intensely felt sexual 
sensations, and (11) having developed ingenuity 
for finding excuse and for making opportunities. 
This very same extra sensitiveness and clever- 
ness which has enabled them to find sexual 
abnormality has also enabled them to succeed 
in deriving general or particular learning—both 
the institutional and the self-sought. 

(d) Many perverts pride themselves in their 
cleverness as compared with average people. 
This causes them to take all the greater interest 
in learning. Thus when perverts meet per- 
verts they are very fond of agreeing not only as 
to the excellences of their perversions, but as 
to the eminence of their mental capabilities. 

(e) Inasmuch as perverts are always more or 
less egoistic, masturbators particularly so, in- 
verts also to a great extent, they are inclined not 
to mix readily or easily amongst normal people ; 
they are often reclusive, self-contained, some- 
times impatient and irritable, given to stuffing 
themselves up in rooms, finding they do not 
“get on very well with others.” ‘This sort of 
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mood and habit is conducive to study; it 
actually favours reading and absorbing book 
knowledge. 

(f) The opinion may well be given that the 
failure of so many who have derived great 
learning from books, and who have passed high 
examinations, to make use of their knowledge, 
has been due to too little association with others 
in ordinary life. Such learners have been so 
supremely self-satisfied in their reclusive ac- 
quirement that they have learnt little or nothing 
outside this. Walking from shut rooms to 
examination chambers, puffed out with suc- 
cess, they have disliked a world outside that 
seemed so ignorant, unwelcoming, annoying, 
and difficult. 

Genius had better be careful in the making, 
not to become narrow-minded and in love with 
itself. For the vicious encircling of narrow 
self-love, with confined knowledge making 
more reclusion, more self-love and narrow- 
mindedness still, may mean worse than ordinary 
failure; it may finally produce even failure of 
the very great capability in certain directions. 

Inverts have been known to boldly argue 
that in the matter of sex habits ordinary people 
are far less enlightened than they, and that per- 
version 1s given to those of higher understanding, 
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This is the kind of superior tone that very 
many inverts adopt. The actual words of one 
were taken down who, after remarking, ‘“‘ I know 
I have capabilities but I cannot make much use 
of them: I never see anything but what sug- 
gests something in advance for me to go for”’: 
went on to say: “I find that most abnormal 
people like myself are considered to be un- 
healthy minded, but this 1s only because of the 
way the subject is treated by others. I think 
there is more innate refinement and delicacy of 
thought amongst inverts than in all the rest of 
the world put together. The world does not 
judge us fairly.” 

This man would not allow that any scientist 
could argue from as high a standpoint as he 
could. 

He flattered himself in speaking of refinement 
and delicacy. 

Yet he admitted that abnormal habits were 
illogical. ‘Thus there is conflict in the make-up 
of such a man, which must at times be unbear- 
able, all the more so when natural capabilities 
to argue are present without any chance of the 
data being available for finality to be reached. 

It is argued that many inverts do play the 
game of life very successfully. It will be ad- 
mitted that some appear to do so, but, assuredly, 
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they can only do so partially. It 1s possible for 
an invert to be successful in commerce, or law, 
or medicine, so far as earning an income may 
go. But there are scientific reasons why he 
cannot be so healthy and happy as a normal 
individual. ‘The law is that abnormality creates 
difficulties, and therefore detracts from possi- 
bilities in other directions. Even supposing 
masturbation leads to extra study; it also 
detracts from fitness to associate in ordinary 
life with others ; therefore it will contribute to 
unhappiness and hinder success. 

When we consider that normal sex life at its 
best results in procreation as its object—and 
that is the highest object in life—then abnormal 
sex life so far deprives those who are subject to 
it. Nor can any pervert find an object in life 
that is higher, for he has trained himself in- 
tensely to be unfit for happy associations with 
others ; he has courted isolation. ‘The invert 
has courted barren opportunity as well as 
having put himself out of joint with ordinary 
social life as a whole. 

One of the most miserable inverts ever 
studied was one who seemed to have nothing to 
look forward to: his life’s search had been 
amongst abnormal people, for chances of ab- 
normal practice, and amongst normal people 
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only for hopes of winning chances even there 
sooner or later. He fished preferably in muddy 
waters only to bring out “ dead sea fruits.” 
Inverts go through life trying to persuade 
themselves that squares ought to fit with tri- 
angles. ‘’he upshot is that nothing fits: one 
thing only seems to do so to some extent and 
this is their abnormality as studied with another 
who is like minded. Even their artistic per- 
ceptions seem to go wrong with other people’s. 
Their conception of music is not normal. Of 
course they will argue that black is white, that 
their inversion is a higher, rarer, more wonderful 
thing than the normal, and that their art and 
religion and everything else is beyond all praise. 
But science oblige. ‘The inverts’ arguments will 
be what the normal might expect them to be: 
the morphia-taker is a firm adherent to the 
stuff which takes him prisoner, or he would not 
take it. Medical morphia-takers are only too 
ready to offer it to patients, blinding themselves 
to the logical and convincing arguments they 
know others have freely to offer them. ‘The 
invert referred to above admitted that his 
position was an “‘ illogical’ one, yet he de- 
clared his opinion that his views were on a 
higher plane than the views of the normal. 
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Degrees and Kinds of Perversion 


The convenient form is of course masturba- 
tion. Inversion or homosexuality—the ex- 
change of sexual sensations between two of the 
same sex—is the next commonest, but one will 
very rarely study the second without finding 
the first as well. Modifications need not be 
referred to, from masturbation generated 
primarily in the mind and leading to the final 
orgasm without any working-up of the private 
organs, tc the grosser habits that may be 
imagined but that need not be referred to, for 
the simple reason that only the scientific 
medical man need know of them, while those 
who have been guilty of habits beyond anything 
] have specified will be able to draw their own 
conclusions accordingly. 

Any form of sexual habit that is not what 
nature intended is pervert: it is therefore to 
some extent injurious. The latter is the im- 
portant point. ‘This book need not have been 
written but for this. 

The evils would not now exist so enormously 
and terribly if religious or philosophical argu- 
ments had been enough to check them. As 
things are, there can be no argument more final 
and powerful than the scientific. Science is 
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systemised truth, and what more would one 
need. Ethics, philosophy, and religion have 
failed ; they have failed because their masters 
have not been deeply enough acquainted 
scientifically ; therefore they are not exactly to 
blame for having failed. Many masters uphold 
perversions, and practise them. Nay, even 
some badly informed medical men have been 
known to speak in favour of perversions ; while 
many very clever men, quite philosophically 
disposed, are prepared to advance the most 
amazingly bold and apparently cogent argu- 
ments in favour of them. 

As to inversion, it is an act which gives lying 
insult to the normal ; it affords the very worst 
exemplification of the reverse of truth, for it 
mocks structure by devastating function. 

Let sound and unsound individuals alike take 
the warning from these pages—though they 
inay have been warned or may not have been 
warned before—-that departures from nature's 
strict behests are rigorously punished—by 
nature. When nature intends structure shall 
have certain functions, it is strong both to get 
that structure—wonderful enough for anyone 
to learn—and to expect something from that 
structure, to intend that that structure shall act 
as it is made to act, or painful retribution shall 
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have its corresponding exercise. ‘Those who 
offend nature shall pay the price—demanded 
by nature. And there is no escaping. Not 
because here we have words to tell us so, not 
because one would make free with mere common 
opinion, but because science easily proves the 
offence and easily discerns the penalties that 
are adjusted exactly in accordance with degrees 
and kinds of offence. 

Therefore there can be no counter opinions 
as to the wisdom of writing this book, no argu- 
ments against the evils set forth, no hopes for 
any of the guilty being able to argue round them. 
Everything here written is founded on the 
teachings which actual life and closely studied 
examples of various kinds have provided. 

One of the most interesting scientific facts 
regarding sex perversions is, that they conduce 
to other perversions, according to the law that 
negatives tend to beget negatives. A drug- 
taker is one of the worst hars to be found in the 
whole of humanity, but a masturbator or a sex 
invert runs him very close. And the first 
reason for this is that abnormal sex habits are 
of necessity secretly practised. ‘Therefore they 
are very easily lied about. But there are other 
reasons why the sex lie makes falseness through- 
out; it weakens the whole make-up and puts 
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the victim on the defensive, so that self-decep- 
tion enters the whole physical and mental 
constitution like a dry-rot. 

When a victim feels war within himself—or 
herself—through the one side knowing rightly, 
and the other side feeling disposed to act 
wrongly, there is misery in the mind and dis- 
tress in the body. ‘This leads to ill-disposition 
in social usage; it leads to depression and 
sometimes despair. 

A victim is out of tune with life in general— 
with people, and consequently with the world. 
Sympathy is sought, first within the self, of 
course, and then from others. ‘* Woe is me” 
is the inward cry, as self-guilt rankles within 
the soul. 

But there is a perfect path out of the trouble, 
for those who will realise itand take it. And the 
power to realise it and take it is an exact measure 
of that very capability, that very power, to 
know and do, which will be turned to most 
profitable account in future. ‘Those who can 
realise and act strongly are those who will 
‘“ make good ”’ after they have chosen the re- 
parative path—which 1s the abandonment at all 
costs of the abnormal and the cultivation of 
intention towards the normal in future. 

Recovery takes place, and continues, just 
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exactly as this realisation and the action follow- 
ing makes it. 

There are five different kinds of readers of 
these pages: (a) Those who have rarely en- 
gaged in any abnormal sex habit; (6) Those 
who have tried and have learnt to discontinue, 
but who are in difficult doubts notwithstanding ; 
they usually feel uncertain, remorseful, or anxious 
as to the future because of possible permanent 
injury; (c) Those who practise the acts and strive 
to keep them in bounds imagining that “a little 
does no harm’”’; (d) Those who practise ab- 
normal acts regardlessly ; who have listened to no 
arguments against, and who do not intend to 
listen to any ; who are licentious and almost 
criminally wilful; who are abandoned in 
general inclinations ; and (e) Those who are so 
ignorant that they do not think about abnermal 
habits at all ; such may be incapable of judging 
right or wrong ; such are often clearly mentally 
deficient. 

I shall deal with each of these kinds. But all 
readers will now unfailingly observe that the 
power of self-control as regards the private 
organs and their misuse accurately measures 
mental power. 

‘The question comes to be, Can the habit be 
mastered or will it master the victim ? 
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This is the question each delinquent may 
ask himself. Shall the snake be finished by a 
heel on its neck, or shall it be allowed to re- 
peatedly rear its head and envenom the weaken- 
ing individual in front of it? 

It may be maintained that an individual who 
cannot control himself sexually after he has 
read words such as are in these pages is not fit 
to take care of himself. It is better that he 
should clearly realise this to be the case. If 
he finds himself hopeless he should seek 
entrance into a special home, where he can 
be treated, and watched, and trained into order 
and self-respect. 

The large number of boys who do learn, and 
who do stop the habit, indicates that the matter 
of winning self-denial is a mental one, once due 
warning has been bestowed. 

And what are we to call due warning? 
How should youngsters be informed? The 
answer will be found in many books. It 1s 
of little use for a mother to say to her boy 
“That is a very nasty thing to do,” or “ You 
ought not to disobey your mother.” Instances 
studied have proved to me that such remarks 
are usually not enough. ‘They lack the cogency 
of reason; they are like puny nursery slaps of 
the hand that are at once laughed at. There 
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must be words which go deeper—examples of 
which will be suggested. 

It is a law regarding sex functioning, that 
once orgasm has been reached there is invita- 
tion for repetition out of the fact that gratifica- 
tion has been derived. ‘The sex function 1s 
different from ordinary appetite, the satisfaction 
being a matter concerning the preservation 
of life. Sex function is not necessary for the 
individual’s life ; it is only necessary for pro- 
genating. The sex function 1s one that 1s 
naturally felt to be potential as soon as age and 
opportunity invite. It is a gratifying experi- 
ence; therefore repetition 1s expected, and 
even eagerly looked for, as quite a natural 
consequence. 

Therefore boys who have never been induced 
to tamper with their organs had better not begin, 
just as ordinary people should never take 
morphia or cocaine if they can possibly help, 
in case they might hghtly wish to have more, 
and still more. Alcoholic drinks are not so 
devilishly luring and insidiously claiming as 
either abnormal sex functioning or drug-taking. 
Its effects are more diffusive, more recoverable 
from, not so deep in their poisoning effects 
upon the power of resistance. ‘They may be 
bad enough in all want of conscience, but they 
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do not leave behind that lasting craving begotten 
of an alteration of balance in the deep sensation 
and artificial systemic adjustment which sex 
perversions and drug addictions produce. 

The boy of the (a) class must therefore decide 
after having been duly warned, that, never 
having done this thing, he will take very good 
care not to do it, having regard for the know- 
ledge he now possesses about it. Should he be 
at all doubtful, his knowledge being only 
shallow, this 1s the boy to read all in this book 
quite carefully. ‘he information right through 
will be useful sooner or later, even if only to 
enable him to warn others and to safeguard 
his own children some day. 

The youth of class (6) will learn from these 
pages to be more easily resolute and self-con- 
trolled, because he will have often felt the sen- 
sations of self-guilt, shame, and weak-minded- 
ness which is bound to carry with it feelings of 
weakness of body. 

The victim of (c) will strive to take in the 
truth. No matter where he may turn he will 
find that any kind of arguments which have 
favoured abuse have come from those who were 
themselves weak. If he searches carefully he 
will observe signs of secondary weakness in 
himself, and indications of lack of progress in 
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pursuit of employment. He will even be able 
to discern false contradictory evidence behind 
masks of confident facial expression, in those 
who utter nonchalant and sickly superior words 
as though “ knowing better,”’ who may one day 
have their knees shaken by a fate that stares 
them full in the face and makes them wish they 
could again have their earlier years to make 
better use of. 

That wonderful thing we commonly call 
Nature treats everybody most beautifully and 
kindly if she is allowed the chance. If every- 
body realised how wonderfully we were all 
fashioned ; how delightfully our bodies acted 
according to structure; how misus® damages 
delicate machinery, then there would not be so 
much sickness in the world: a grateful con- 
science would then serve to protect each from 
miserable consequences. 


A word as to mood and remorse. It 1s so 
arranged by nature that every process works by 
oscillations, by “swings of the pendulum ”’ 
action. This ensures variations. At one 
moment an individual will feel an agony of self- 
reprobation, at another he will feel so impulsive 
that he does not care a bit ; at still another time 
he will ride high on the crest of a wave of 
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optimism, and feel that he is afraid of nothing, 
and that things will always go well with him. 

These changes of mood are given in order to 
illustrate to him extremes, so that some safe 
choice shall be open to him. No single bit of 
knowledge is safe; every kind of knowledge is 
subject to counter experiences which teach self- 
decision. Not everybody is alike able to dis- 
tinguish and choose; some are more careful 
than others. But chances are there, out of great 
variations, for the study of people’s ways as a 
whole. The fittest to distinguish will be the 
ablest to succeed. 

One-sided knowledge must always tend to 
produce risky balance. The reader of these 
pages will surely get lessons in studying different 
sides of questions. By comparing the various 
ideas of people he will learn the safer course 
as it reveals itself. 

Victims of (c) will be required to realise how 
the little leads to more, but especially how a 
person can deceive himself and seek for argu- 
ments which are as subtle as the devil in worming 
their way and in fashioning self-excuse. Ab- 
normal sex habits are not like eating too often 
and too much ; they cannot be excused because 
just a little is practised, for they fulfil the law 
that disadvantages (negatives) tend to beget 
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more disadvantages, however small the be- 
ginning may be. 

All knowledge cannot come to everybody ; 
each is privileged according to his capability of 
obtaining knowledge. It follows then, that it 1s 
fascinating to derive knowledge. And know- 
ledge of nature is best of all. False art twists 
and distorts and lies to nature. Knowledge of 
nature gives compound interest for the free 
unencumbered capital of one’s own personal 
possession of it; mocking nature is spending 
capital without any better prospects in view. 
Studying nature makes happiness because it 
compels thankfulness. True knowledge feeds 
on reality, while contempt of it takes away the 
appetite for any variety of food. Countenancing 
nature is therefore very healthy ; to encourage 
the unnatural is deliberately to welcome pain 
and trouble. 

This must not seem like sermonising. It is 
purely scientific ; the whole book is so. There 
is no lapsing into the tone of the long-haired 
poetaster or into the namby-pamby phraseology 
of the local preacher. Every word in these 
pages belongs to plain science—to plain facts— 
therefore to strong facts. And being so, of 
course the value of every conclusion and recom- 
mendation ts quite easily provable. Every reader 
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will be convinced of this out of his own plain 
intelligence, especially if he looks into any of 
the pages a second time. 

As to (d), all I can say is, that the sooner such 
learn to listen to true arguments the better. 
Yet I know there are some who come even out 
of prison and yet seem as though anxious to get 
back there again as soon as possible. 

We will therefore pass on to (e). Lunatics 
require to be watched and defended against 
themselves. ‘They are much the same as some 
of the apes in captivity, and many of them as 
little capable of understanding. 

Let a masturbator therefore ask himself: 
Am I not above monkeys and lunatics? He 
should find for himself the conclusion that he 
ought to be, and that he intends to be. 

Insanity causes masturbation ; the shut-up 
life leads to self-experiments and to every con- 
ceivable kind of abnormal habit. If healthy 
open-air employment occupies the mind so that 
abnormalities get little consideration, then 
it follows that the opposite kind of life 1s 
likely to give the best opportunities for the 
abnormal, especially when normal sex life is 
quite impossible. 

Therefore, whichever way the earnest in- 
quirer looks for facts, he or she will find 
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them numerous enough to settle any doubts for 
evermore. 

Abnormal habits can be, and must be, con- 
quered by re-education into the normal again. 
The human system possesses the innate power 
to recover from weakness if given a chance ; 
it will strive for and win again the normal if 
its owner wants to win and learns how to win. 
There is no such thing as wholly permanent 
damage provided there is not permanent mental 
derangement, and in these days even many so- 
called permanent derangements of the mind are 
curable. 

Nor should anyone attempt to decide whether 
their mind is right or wrong if there 1s any 
indication of even a small amount of wrongness. 
The strained mind cannot judge itself ; it must 
be studied and judged by another. In the re- 
education of mind and body there is often going 
to be a fight, in order to see which will win— 
the abnormal tendency or the remaining normal 
powers. Cure cannot be brought about by a 
few doses of medicine or by the turning of some 
key or other. Victims must be prepared to 
exercise patience, in order to give the new ideas 
a chance to finally win over the old. ‘The issue 
iS a great one to work for. 

No patient or relative should ever set to work 
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to weigh merely points in disfavour, when study- 
ing abnormal habits in cases, as though points 
in favour (and there must be some in nearly all 
cases) were not to be considered. Whenever 
a case 1s considered, the very first question to 
discover 1s what are the points in favour—what 
is the sanity of the patient ? How much 1s the 
patient able to think in order? This is far 
better than, How much disorder is there? 
Develop the existing general order, however 
small, and the particular disorder will grow less. 

Of course, one would wish to know the latter, 
but the former is by far the more important point 
for the re-educationist to gauge, whether he be 
a schoolmaster or a doctor. it should not be 
enough to conclude that here we have a derelict 
ship, and we may well consider that it is lost ; 
we must at once seek to judge what of the ship 
we can save ; if we can learn that there are bags 
of gold in the hold which we may get down to, 
even though the ship be on the point of sinking, 
we may then take just enough of this to procure 
floating and salving aid, to save practically the 
lot with energy, patience, and skill. 

Sex perversion may bring sufferers down to 
the lowest depths. Some appear too weak both 
mentally and physically to save ; but after careful 
observation, rays of possible curability may come 
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either from their eyes 1f they cannot speak, or 
out of their minds if they can speak. I have 
known instances of people being neither able 
to use their eyes or their speaking powers, who 
have nevertheless got well from the nerve thral- 
ment that has held them captive ; movements 
they have made have indicated an intelligence 
within, which only required the right kind of help; 
some sense has been distinguished, from which 
bigger quantities have come by training. The 
case of Miss Keller, who could neither see nor 
hear, yet she became highly educated by diligent 
training, has taught scientists a great deal. 

The above paragraph will serve to make many 
who are comparatively strong feel thankful for 
the good fortune which they enjoy ; it should 
also open up avenues of hope to the weakest. 


CEE ae Realy) 
EARLY CAUSES OF THE SELF-SEXUAL 


SOME children may be considered to have 
directly inherited masturbation from _ their 
parents. ‘here is the case of a masturbating 
girl who married and had a child. This child 
commenced sexual rhythmic movements before 
it was twelve months old. We may be quite 
satished that this was an instance of inherited 
sexual sensitiveness that was abnormal, and 
that only required movement of some kind to 
suggest more movement of the same kind, which 
was felt to be fascinating, until the habit was 
acquired. ‘his child found also that crossing 
the legs favoured. It was therefore recom- 
mended that the child’s legs should always be 
kept apart by a comfortably worn wedge between 
the knees. 

Parents, relatives, and nurses should all be 
warned against exciting tactual or even visual 
curiosity over the sexual organs, especially when 
a child happens to be visited by a rush of blood 
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to the parts creating sensation of fullness or, in 
the male, erection. Even parents have been 
known to handle the erect organs of children, 
being stupidly curious and interested in the 
pleasantness of the sensation obviously caused. 
This sort of curiosity is absolutely bad—most 
decidedly harmful, because it arouses ideas of 
self-elicitation of sensations in both the objective 
and the subjective persons. 

Slight inflammatory conditions of the sexual 
organs, which create an itching, lead toscratching 
or moving the organs. This may teach a child 
to elicit rhythmic sensations for the sake of 
the pleasurableness of it. Malformation in the 
male, but also in the female, may cause such 
inflammations. Therefore where the habit 
exists the organs should be medically examined. 

When the habit exists after circumcision or 
other operation, it is usually because it has been 
found pleasurable through so much attention 
and handling. It must not be supposed that 
malformation had not been the original cause ; 
there may have been the two causes operating. 

The greatest cause of masturbation is un- 
questionably the teaching of it at schools by 
elder boys, many of whom take the keenest 
Interest in Initiating the younger in the luring 
and fascinating pursuit. Instances are common 
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of senior boys actually forcing the junior ones to 
expose themselves ; sometimes this forcing is 
done by way of mock punishment for some 
supposed offence. There are even cases of 
compulsion to indecency by means of bullying, 
and hitting to really hurt—the younger boys 
being afraid of resisting. Older boys will 
compel younger ones to handle the organs of the 
former and to elicit emissions. (Remember 
that the whole of this book is scientific and actual 
examples have been before the writer.) 

In these days nothing is more necessary than 
that such things should be written about with a 
view to their being stopped. ‘Thousands of 
parents would wish it. Parents have implored 
the present writer to write on the subject, 
freely and fearlessly, in the interests of the 
commonweal. 

‘Tt is so difficult, but so awful,” said a very 
prominent lawyer, whose boys had revealed to 
him some of the practices amongst the boys of 
what was considered a highly reputable school. 
‘I do wish some one would write a book about 
it, and tell all and sundry what to do and how 
to bring about a better state of things,”’ was the 
remark of another most anxious parent. 

Therefore, there will be revealed what is 
known, because parents by the thousand are 
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anxious that somebody should do it. These 
are days when we must feel compelled to pay no 
attention to any who may argue, “ Yes, this may 
be so, but you cannot shock the public.” 
Covering up, or refusing to recognise disease 
of body is a foolish remissness ; much more is 
it so when the mind is diseased or disordered. 

Difficult to do, I know; but readers must 
every one agree that it should be done. There 
shall be nothing in these pages but what anyone 
may read to advantage; if innocent, then to 
learn that which they may help the guilty to 
avoid. Knowledge of the truth in order to avoid 
danger can hurt nobody. ‘There should be no 
such thing as an innocency that may not be 
instructed when there are so many chances of 
misinformation. While guilt exists in the large 
percentage it 1s good for those who are the 
innocent exceptions to learn how to be proud 
of their self-denial. In fact, one cannot think 
of anyone who could disapprove of anything 
written in these pages. ‘The object is not to 
arouse vulgar curiosity but to help in dealing 
with one of the most degenerate vices which 
human beings can be tainted with. 

The present author feels that he has a duty to 
perform ; he has been a boy, a schoolmaster, 
a private tutor, a general medical practitioner, 
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holding responsible positions in both civil and 
military life, a publicist, a specialist who has 
scen a vast amount of wreckage from the 
abnormal practices referred to in these pages. 

Now for a word about masters—teachers of 
the young. One regrets to record that many 
are guilty ; some of abnormal practices them- 
selves ; in which case are we not likely to find 
laxity in the supervision of the young in their 
charge—to say the least? Much of what is 
laid down in these paragraphs has been obtained 
from masters themselves. 

Some have told me that their abnormal 
practices in school days have led them to prefer 
the school life. One was proud of his ideas 
and reminiscences : he declared that he felt all 
the better fitted to dea! with boys because he had 
a sexual feeling towards them. He cheerfully 
confessed that he had a finer influence over them 
on this account, though he always abstained 
from actually corrupting them. 

If the latter were a true confession, it could 
not but be considered that he had some sort of 
a weak negative amongst any positives in his 
character, and that his “ niceness’”’ towards 
them was not properly senior or masculine, but 
was to some extent likely to provoke sexual 
association, if not between him and the boys, 
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then between the boys themselves. In other 
words, he was not a proper man, as a woman 
would consider one, but a sort of sympathetic 
senior boy, having a tendency to put his arms 
round boys’ necks and to make them feel an 
indescribable, because a suggestive, but not 
actual, “‘ way’ about him. This sort of thing 
—which most men and boys quite well know 
about—is distinctly bad for cither adult or youth. 

It follows (a) that masters and mistresses 
must learn to have ‘‘ none of 1t”’ themselves, 
(b) that boys and girls must distinctly limit their 
mutual behaviour, and be taught to avoid any 
associations that in the remotest degree involve 
close or clinging or sustained contact such as 
might excite the emotional centres towards 
sensations referable to the sexual organs. Con- 
tact when either is hghtly clad should be 
studiously avoided as possibly causing sensa- 
tions which are undesirable. Boys and girls 
should be told exactly why certain positions 
and actions should be avoided, as being un- 
seemly and suggestive of undue and dainaging 
intimacy. 

Schoolmasters are sure to answer in chorus : 
‘ Of course we discourage such things!” But 
these pages are written so that they may realise 
more scientifically not only the graver advanced 
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developments of disorder, but also the finer 
shades of causation which should be studied 
and ruled out. If some doctors have been 
known ignorantly to favour sexual abnormalities, 
then schoolmasters may possibly be excused for 
not having been sufficiently well enlightened, 
but no cries of self-defence will be listened to 
after these pages have come into publication, as 
regards the future care of boys. Boys them- 
selves will become at once masters of men if 
the latter are found to be careless or in any 
sense of the word insufficiently informed. 

Nor can schoolmasters always be certain that 
boys are innocent when the latter are not 
sufficiently first taught. Quite innocent boys 
—believed to be quite so—should be warned. 
It is their own teaching of the boys that should 
assure the masters, because of its definiteness, 
completeness, and thoroughness. Guarding 
against danger is the best way of beginning to 
avoid it. ‘This can only be done by teaching 
before trouble comes: teaching what to avoid, 
and why certain things should be avoided. 

Once get the fear of consequences thoroughly 
implanted in boys’ and girls’ minds, the work of 
guarding against evils is more than half done. 
There should be little ‘‘ policing ”’ required if 
the minds of the boys are certain as to the nature 
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of evils. Boys should be so taught that they 
need little supervising. If self-supervision is 
inculcated, where is the necessity for so much 
outside watchfulness ? 

To make boys see the necessity for their teach- 
ing and preventing others from bad practices 1s a 
powerful means of inculcating self-interest and 
command. In teaching sufferers from disorder 
the habit of preparing all, as if they were going 
to be examples and of use in teaching others, is 
a good one. It puts them on the higher plane 
of realising that ‘‘ they know,” that they are 
fully believed to be sufficiently authoritative to 
correct others, not by threat, not by punish- 
ment, but by the power of mind expressed in 
plain words spoken, not in heat, not forcefully 
enough to be objyectionably challenging, but 
having power out of sheer, cool-drawn, clear, 
dependable sense. 

Explanation should be the main pillar of 
instruction. [xhortation to the ignorant is of 
little more use than a hailstorm to a farmer, 
while clear reasoning will penetrate like a lasting 
rain to parched land. 

To tell a boy that he is never to allow im- 
proper conversation in another, is far more 
influential than to say, “‘ You will see others do 
it, but do not do it yourself.” 
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Some schoolmasters may know quite well 
such principles as are given above, and many 
others that follow, but many will not. I know 
of such, through having discovered the truth of 
data by hard-pursued experiments amongst a 
number of examples. 

If some know them they will all the more 
readily confirm what I write; others who do 
not know had better test the recommendations 
in the foregoing and which follow in other 
chapters, from this moment onwards, 1n order 
to prove the value of them. Schoolmasters 
are the best persons to tutor boys 1n sex matters, 
but fathers should be aware that they do so, 
and boys should be aware that their fathers 
know they do. 

The truism has been declared that “ schools 
are the chief hot-beds for sexual disorder.” 
Parents ask that this shall be written and pub- 
lished. Schoolmasters in the mass are ad- 
dressed. ‘Those who consider they know better 
are at liberty to write and publish so. Those 
who know less will be thankful for the firm 
information given. After all, parents are the 
schoolmasters’ masters—paymasters—and if 
parents demand, then no nonsense will be 
accepted from anyone else. 

The present writer possesses many letters of 
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thanks from youngsters for having helped them. 
Therefore no schoolmasters should object 
because they wish it to be understood that 
nothing wrong has ever taken place in their 
establishments. If a wise reader should wish to 
know what a school is like, he had better take 
his information from boys themselves—as to 
what has gone on and what goes on. Many 
schoolmasters are pitifully hoodwinked, inno- 
cent, and ignorant as to broad sex matters. It 
is the actual sufferers who are glad to give quite 
dependable particulars. 

The reader will see from the above that one 
is quite well aware of the fact, that when a 
writer sets out to give wide information there 
are sure to arise critics presenting shields of 
self-defence, and having javelins of retaliation 
ready to hurl back because of the “ exaggerated ”’ 
statements made—which, “ of course,’’ do not 
apply to them. But boys and parents will not 
consider that anything in these pages is exag- 
gerated. There is no occasion to exaggerate. 
Here we are dealing with one of the greatest 
evils of modern life, and it is quite sufficient to 
give details according as they have been truly 
derived from actual occurrences. 

Self-sexual provocation is the very antithesis 
of healthy normal sexual exchange as between 
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two people of the opposite sex. It is a negation 
of normality which, from the first trial of creating 
sexual sensations, creates not only a persuasion 
away from the normal act, but it proceeds to 
effect an all-round diminution of the ego. The 
individual practising it reduces himself, or her- 
self, notwithstanding loneliness of life favouring 
concentration of mind upon particular work. 
There may be a gain in one respect, but the 
sapping of substance will reveal itself sooner or 
later, to make the mental disappointment 
peculiarly painful, because seemingly unde- 
served, and usually absolutely unaccountable. 
This reduction seems a remarkable one when 
first studied, for it seems to be a direct punish- 
ment to the ego for not expanding forth with 
the object of multiplying, without any apparent 
rationale coming to view as to how the boome- 
rang injury takes place; until we examine it 
more carefully. ‘Then we note that the diminu- 
tion of general power is due, firstly, to conflict 
in the mind between impulses that are normal 
and abnormal; hence the victim is so far in 
trouble, and more highly taxed in energy. 
Secondly, the vicious circle, as between mind 
and body, causes further abnormal pursuit 
through the abnormal sense of sexual rhythm 
that is established by confined, artificial means. 
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The artificiality of it aggravates the mechanism 
that is so wonderfully adapted for a normal usage 
which acts so much more naturally and therefore 
easily. 

Artificial sexual rhythm, being abnormal, 1s so 
far dissatisfying that though repetition 1s strongly 
suggested, as if one kind of relief must be satis- 
fied, yet it is at the expense of disadvantages 
felt in every other direction. ‘The insulted 
system responds with a malignant negative 
inevitableness, which enables us to see the vicious 
circle exemplified to self-deterioration. The 
more egoistic, the more the opportunities to 
become still further so. 

Certain muscles made to act by means of 
electric stimulus, instead of naturally, may ask 
for further stimulus of the kind, but the general 
system may suffer from an upset caused by the 
irregular action. So the muscles of seminal 
ejaculation, when provoked to action by arti- 
ficial means, act even to afford gratification, 
but the normal general co-ordination is absent, 
hence there is not only strain upon the particular 
muscles but a damaging disturbance every time 
to the finely-wrought nerve mechanism through- 
out the rest of the body. It is through the 
Jatter that depression and a sense of wrong- 
doing reaches the mind. 
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Let it never more be said, therefore, by any 
so-called authority, that self-sexual practices 
are not damaging. ‘Those who have argued 
thus have reckoned in sheer ignorance. 


! 





CHAP IER. Vv. 
THE GENESIS OF SEX INVERSION 


Many authorities believe that all sex abnormall- 
ties are directly inherited. ‘That is to say, not 
only is masturbation inherited directly, but 
inversion—which is a sexual preference for the 
same sex, otherwise called homosexuality—is 
also directly inherited. 

The present writer disagrees with this latter 
idea. Many years of the closest study of sex 
abnormalities of all kinds, and extensive ex- 
perience in training sufferers from abnormali- 
ties towards normality, have served to show 
that the only evil that is transmitted is inordi- 
nate sensitiveness. Provided the organs respec- 
tively of male and female are normally con- 
stituted anatomically, then it is likely that there 
is also inherited a normal amount of physio- 
logical force in these organs. One is led to this 
belief largely because instances have been 
studied in which decidedly effeminate traits 


have been exhibited by males who have been 
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properly formed anatomically, and yet a very 
definite masculine sex capability has been 
manifest. 

On the other hand, it has been found that 
some of the most masculine people structurally 
and in behaviour have become invert in sex 
habits ; moreover, it has been proved in such 
instances that the abnormal habit has been 
acquired from others at a very early age. 

It has also been found and proved that 
inverts, having learnt this inversion, can un- 
learn it again and develop the normal function 
for which they have been normally constructed. 

It is here affirmed that abnormal habits 
learnt when very young are more difficult to 
transform into normal than when learnt later 
on in life—according to the law discovered in 
psychology, that the younger people are, the 
quicker are their powers for learning, because 
the brain has received fewer confusional impres- 
sions,and 1s therefore more easily receptiveto new 
ones and more emotionally interested in them. 
It has therefore been found that structure wins 
in the education, provided the mind is made 
sufficiently intent on the work of conversion. 
In a considerable number of cases the mind 
does become intent, especially when issue from 
marriage is very strongly desirable. Sometimes 
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a man will become distinguished who has been 
a sexual invert, and he will wish for offspring, 
both because he has a desire to beget a continu- 
ance of his capabilities and because he has 
possessions which he wishes to bequeath to his 
own flesh and blood. Such men have been 
closely studied; they will resolutely abstain 
from the abnormal under scientific training, in 
order to become normal. And, once normal, 
they realise the advantages of this so much that 
they will accept nothing but a continuance of it. 
The capacity for correction entirely depends 
upon mental power. Many have been con- 
sidered unalterable because they have had weak 
wills to begin with from birth. 

Children will naturally be drawn towards 
their opposite sex, provided they come suffi- 
ciently in contact with their opposite sex. It 
is true that they may first derive a sense of 
greater sex satisfaction in the most innocent 
fondlings of their opposite parent, but they will 
note still more accurately the qualities of 
oppositeness in children of their own age. 
‘They will be curious, keenly observant. ‘They 
will fecl a leaning, a considerateness due from 
them, towards their opposites. ‘The boy will 
admire a feminine manner that commands not 
only respect, but that suggests instant help ; he 
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will find a softer gentleness which will bring 
out his sense of masculine power. He may 
even wish to try conclusions in wrestlings and 
child-like conquerings, to convince him further 
that there is a charm about this opposite. 

The girl will instinctively admire power 
while she feels her own comparative innate 
weakness ; she will think of power, and how 
splendid it is, knowing that she does not possess 
so much of it. The subconscious idea will 
cause her to feel how valuable it must be to have 
one so strong to help her if in difficulties. She 
will even yield in a strong wrestling bout with 
the feeling that it is pleasant to know of some- 
thing that could do better if need be. 

Such preliminary sensations very soon usher in 
the definite sensations of opposite-sexed, adven- 
turous, mutually pleasant associations, though 
they may not be at all definitely understood. 
The whole will be inexplicable until further 
imaginings cause ideations regarding the com- 
parative structure of herself and him ; and there 
the experimental enterprise may end for years, 
having been brought about by asudden correction 
or even a reprobation on the part of a parent, who 
has sternly bid them to desist when activities 
have threatened to extend too far to be seemly. 

It is usual for such parental corrections to be 
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swiftly and deeply effective, and instinctively 
accepted as well deserved, because so very 
upsetting. 

The secrecy surrounding very private struc- 
ture comes in most powerfully, of course. 
Parental expression of shame at any attempt to 
go too far, or even at accidental over-exposure 
in rough and tumble rompings, soon produce 
a natural sense of necessity for taking care both 
as to self-exposure in the broadest sense and 
as to any advantages that might be taken of the 
one who is exposed. The shame inculcated 
strikes in both directions, and a big lesson 1s 
learnt very often in two seconds enough to last 
a whole lifetime. 

The chance accident, the daring exploitation 
has given its lesson, to the sifted final effect 
that there 1s something remaining which is 
attractive, there 1s something desirable, some- 
thing charming which is so far forbidden. It is 
not forgotten; it is remembered as though it 
carried with it the sure promise of chances later 
on; possibility and hopefulness linger of some 
means of renewing acquaintance when each is 


) older, of experiencing the tiny thrills again— 


as much increased as structural development 
and more mature ideas suggest. 
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But now let these purely natural thrills be 
entirely wanting, or let them be merely trifling 
because of unusual separation from others— 
even from parents; and let the sensitively 
prepared child receive some slight stimulus, a 
a handling that is almost accidental from young 
or old of its own sex, in the region of the most 
attunable and inviting section of the whole body. 
A sensation 1s not only likely, but it may in all 
perfect innocence be so pleasurable as to bring 
out obvious indications of instant acceptance 
as such, either facial, or, more captivating still, 
through movements characteristic—smiles or 
wriggles of interest that invite just a little more 
—mutually gratifying. It 1s conceivable that 
some ignorant adults may find at first an innocent 
pleasure in affording happy interest—as they 
might imagine—even to comfort the little one. 
And so abnormal habits develop, which may 
very quickly enlarge into the more frequent and 
more definite still—closer association favouring 
the larger actions. 

It is a law in sex science that early impressions 
serve to develop their own kind, and that other 
impressions—of a different kind—are not then 
favoured. Indeed, the latter will be thought, 
and felt, to be more or less distasteful whether 
they are abnormal or normal. 
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Thus the normally constituted and habituated 
dislike the abnormal; and those who are 
abnormal develop automatically a dislike of 
even the idea of normal sexual acts. An invert 
usually hates the idea of connection with the 
opposite sex and is charmed by the thought of 
the abnormal. A normal person loathes the idea 
of abnormal sex practices. ‘There are excep- 
tions. Some have been so steeped in varieties 
of abnormality, as well as being acquainted with 
the normal, that as they grow older they are 
prepared to welcome any kind, having little 
preference. 


More than usual sensitiveness may lead to 
precociousness in both normal and abnormal 
children, but it also confers a very powerful 
disposition in many to resist, to dispel any 
thoughts or actions or associations that are 
likely to produce the sexual pursuit ; this is a 
most important factor, for on account of con- 
flicts it soon produces a very large amount of 
unhappiness in both the single and the married. 
It accounts for very many “taking the veil,” 
for being exclusive, self-contained, timid, limited 
In energies ; 1t accounts even for many cases of 
insanity through the distress of mind brought 
about by conflicts as regards (a) nature of sex, 
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(6) what shall be done, (c) the abnormal be- 
haviour creating difficulties in association with 
all others, but particularly with the opposite sex. 

The obvious remedy is to inform the young 
on matters sexual—particularly the sensitive, 
who are all the more intelligent, as a rule, on 
account of their sensitiveness ; mere informa- 
tion will tend to teach the necessity for keeping 
within bounds as regards (b), and serve mightily 
towards causing general association with all 
others to be easier (c). 

To make a rough estimate, about the same 
number of women are thralled and encased in 
general difficulties throughout life on account of 
utter ignorance of sex matters, as on account of 
abnormal sex realisations. Amongst men the 
proportion is larger as to the abnormal, for 
males have been in the past by way of learning 
more about normal and abnormal sex matters 
than females—on account of the latter being 
shy, more passive, and the former more search- 
ing after the sexual by nature. 

‘To the plain question as to whether sexual 
inversion can ever be cured by psychotherapy, 
my answer is that itcan. I will give as instance 
a patient who believed that it would be better 
and safer to have no desire for any sexual act 
at all: he asked for treatment to this end. He 
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was taught in the subconscious that the invert 
life was likely to destroy the best chances of 
happiness and prosperity, and was given in- 
stances in which it had so often been blighting in 
its effects; that, however his misfortune had 
come to him, whether by birth or acquisition, 
it would be the triumph of his lite to overcome 
it, and so on. Asa result he was able to rule 
out the odious inversion with the rest of abnormal 
ideas en bloc, as being outside his other happy 
interests, which became more numerous 1n 
consequence. 

Of course treatment will be of no use if it 
be superficial and directly trivial. Argument 
must come powerfully and indirectly ; and it 1s 
particularly important to remember that sexual 
inverts are always victims of vicious circling. 
Their word is usually to be as little depended on, 
at any rate in the supraconscious, as the word of 
drug-takers. I am of opinion that this un- 
reliability is as much begotten of the secrecy 
with which the two tendencies are surrounded 
as anything else. Concealment is the twin in- 
strument of lying, as a procedure; and lying 
once, leads to lying repeatedly. 

In some characters thought inversion and 
perversion seem to belong to total degeneracy 
and to apply ab initio to other matters beside 
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sexual, all creating difficult and unhappy chaos. 
Such victims often have the appearance of being 
out of the world, hunting for attachment to some 
kindred spirit, all the time restless, suspecting, 
and expecting. Such usually die young, after 
a very miserable time of it. 

Another interesting question which has vexed 
many a scientist, and does so still, is this: 
Are people born with invert or pervert defects 
of structure? I have made very careful study of 
many cases, and | have never yet failed to find 
either an environment, an opportunity, or an 
accident that had established the inversion, by 
sexual emotion—an emotion which ranks pro- 
bably higher than fear in the order of its power 
—at a very impressionable and sensitive period 
of life—at a period when the individuals were 
most educable. 

I allow that the physical state may be born 
delicate, and that it may prove in childhood to 
be inclined to effeminacy ; but I have learnt 
also that such natures sometimes develop into 
very masculine sort of beings in their sex life. 
Similarly have I found in the opposite sex. 
J can even conceive it likely that male children 
may have their first sexual sensations in ordinary 
relationship with mother or sisters, and yet 
derive the very first sex shock from a male 
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(I write shock, but I mean rather an intense 
emotional excitement), which will determine 
their future sex conceptions and habits. 

I have studied all sorts of inverts and perverts, 
from the powerful leonine masculine invert 
Sadist to the very delicately fashioned invert 
feminine—also Sadist. I have found in the 
former rugged brutal inconsiderateness begotten 
largely of the life of a bully at school; in the 
latter I have also found a corner for cruelty, 
notwithstanding the delicate little frame, which 
by thought analysis I have been able to find had 
been established in very early days by an old 
Masochist, who had indicated to her that some 
accompanying pain was preferable. 

In my investigations there is abundant 
evidence to show that it matters little how a baby 
may be born; nay, I will adduce even the 
evidence of “ ancient history’ by bringing to 
notice instances of hermaphrodites, who, though 
as much female as male in structure, have played 
the part of one only, with a definiteness that has 
easily deceived everybody until accident eventu- 
ally revealed the true condition. 

In one instance I found that the supposed 
‘‘ daughter ” of a lady had had strong masculine 
relationship with a female domestic servant ; 
she had employed the vestige of a male orgau 
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which she possessed with all the single and signal 
purpose of a male, and all because a sympathy 
had sprung up between the two which had led 
to a sex shock, and this had determined the 
masculine direction. Yet, again, what more 
do we want in our argument than the many 
instances of well-formed males and females each 
having both normal and invert desires? Here, 
to my mind, both forms of gratification have 
been established at a very early age about the 
same time. 

This question I deem of infinite importance. 
I find many sufferers labouring under the fixed 
idea that they are incurable, and ought to get 
sympathy, and even help in their disorder. 
They are just as curable as irreligious people, 
anarchists, and persons suffering from certain 
mental disorders that have been deemed in- 
curable such as religious mania. Difficult they 
are, yes ; but they are curable under re-educa- 
tion. If it is possible for an anatomical male 
to be an invert, it is possible for him to become 
a convert ; it is all a matter of training. 

I now take the opportunity of expressing the 
strongest condemnation of any books and utter- 
ances which in the slightest degree favour by ex- 
hibiting either sympathy with, or encouragement 
for, sexual abnormalities. Sympathy, yes, if it 
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will help the disposition of the afflicted to become 
normal, but never in favour of disorder or of 
even excusing it. Sympathy will only add an 
arc to vicious circling. It will only foster 
further trouble. As well might we begin to 
sympathise with the dipsomaniac, and excuse 
him while we offer to find opportunities for him. 
Sexual inversion is strongly indicative of grave 
degeneration, and no argument in the world, 
no sympathetic countenance, should be allowed 
any chance of being taken for excuse whether 
of relative or doctor. | 

A distinguished newspaper editor once ap- 
proached me with a view to learning my opinion 
on sexual inversion. Whether he did so hoping 
to find excuse, or whether he presented his 
arguments in the manner he did in order the 
better to elicit definite replies which he could 
depend upon for journalistic purposes, I did 
not feel any inclination to decide in our con- 
versation of some sixty minutes: but he dis- 
tinctly favoured inversion, in that it appeared 
to him to conduce to very high artistic intelli- 
gence and accomplishment, and he instanced 
certain well-known people. My reply was that 
inversion indicated an early sexual sensitiveness, 
which was usually found in those who were 
finely wrought, and otherwise sensitive, having 
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a general emotional tone that helped in the 
development of artistic cleverness. I told him 
that he was entirely wrong in imagining that 
we ought to sympathise and encourage inversion 
just because “‘ so many very clever people were 
prone to it.’ It was not the inversion that had 
helped the cleverness. It was true that clever 
inverts were in the habit of seeking out other 
clever inverts, in order to gain by high-class 
artistic association ; but they all also lost greatly 
by the inversion, which happened to be just one 
of those factors which operated in bringing 
certain geniuses into a negative circling that 
was so destructive and that so often led to an 
early end of life. 

Invert thought difficulties, I told him, synony- 
mous with tendency to falsehood, prepared 
the genius for insanity in not a few instances— 
who concentrated to great success with three- 
fourths of his mentality, while the remaining 
fourth rotted in the rear—like fruit that was ap- 
parently beautiful on one side but on the other 
found decaying and being eaten by wasps. 

No, Mr Editor, it were better for there 
never to be a gentus than to have a multitude 
of people who believe there is any advantage 
whatsoever in sexual inversion. 

I finished my interesting interview with the 
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story of the doctor who showed me a short 
article he had written against morphia-taking, 
asking my opinion about it. My reply was, it 
was so well written that I strongly suspected 
the writer of being a victim himself. I offered 
the innuendo in smiling pleasantry. Had my 
editor gone much further I should soon have 
strongly suspected him. 

I repeat that inverts are not always born with 
their ready-made disorder. Structure is the 
first governor of sexual conduct every time. 

Mrs Havelock Ellis has written in the Fort- 
nightly that Oscar Wilde’s mother longed to 
give birth to a daughter: the son of a mother 
who longed for years for drink, whom I knew, 
produced extra steady offspring—all observed 
at least to over middle age. An enceinte lady, 
terrified for months lest she should beget a 
monster, because she had seen one while “ carry- 
ing, gave birth to a beautiful child. But sup- 
posing a mother’s thought is transmitted as Mrs 
Havelock Ellis would have us believe—indeed, 
I do believe it possible—even then the off- 
spring is only born sensitively inclined to accept 
the false. I have studied very effeminate male 
characters who have been firmly and lastingly 
masculine, sexually ; the explanation being that 
they were born femininely inclined in some ways, 
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but they nevertheless found at an early stage 
of development the natural stimulants which 
brought out their masculinity and established 
it “ for good and ever.”’ 

Children may be born with all sorts of things 
and tendencies and predispositions, but it is 
the first great emotional shock that determines 
the sexual life in the peculiarly susceptible con- 
stitution—however early the shock may be. In 
a season of physical or mental strain, emotional 
traumata of various kinds make trains of dis- 
order in many of the psychasthenic, hysterical 
and obsessed ; so with sex-shocks. I have dipped 
into various books on sexual inversion, written 
by distinguished men—perhaps geniuses in 
their way—but which are couched in such asym- 
pathetic tone and which manifest such famiharity 
with sufferers about whom they give convincing 
account that I consider their teachings to be 
very unreliable. I am sorry to write thus, but 
I know the invert as an object for psychothera- 
peutic as well as psychologic study. I have 
satisfied myself that much can be done for 
these people, both in their own interests and 
in everybody else’s. 

An abnormal tendency is very easily made. 
An early sexual experience will be sufficient to 
establish normal or abnormal sensory and motor 
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reaction—it need only be aroused by some very 
simple occurrence—provided it affect emotion 
enough to favour repetition. The earliest ex- 
periences may be lost entirely to the supracon- 
scious mind, but they are often recoverable in 
the subconscious. ‘Thus a very early touch of 
the genitals mav link male to male in idea or 
vision long before orgasm were physiologically 
possible. 

Normally there 1s, of course, a subtle attraction 
between the sexes begotten of contrast gradually 
developing, as time goes on after birth, which 
we need not go into here ; 1n course of time the 
female is more definitely influenced by the male, 
and the male by the female. 

The fact that the male has greater opportunity 
to develop normal sex sensitiveness with female 
mother, perceiving as he does her pleasant soft 
attentions, seems to me to outweigh—because of 
the fact that females are born to be comparatively 
passive, and males to be demonstrative in rela- 
tionship : the female will naturally be moved by 
the delightful and acceptable sensations created 
by strong help from the male—which she likes 
both from a sexual and from a desire-for-pro- 
tection point of view. ‘The female baby is not so 
sexually influenced by the mother as the male ; 
she waits for later male effects, which she gets 
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first from her father’s affectionate and limited 
embrace. Female sexual attraction towards 
female is helped more by elder provocation, and 
especially by not having had the natural advan- 
tages of man’s attention for one reason or another. 
Thus a fair balance in time is arrived at. 

It must not be forgotten that, in many cases 
of unsatisfied emotional desire, of mixed sorts, 
especially amongst females, chance opportunity 
has determined the class of delight that is ever 
afterward adopted as the most fascinating, there 
having been very little to distinguish any sexual 
abnormality at all before. | have notes of many 
instances of first sexual idea and sensation having 
come to members of both sexes in some sort of 
illness needing nursing. 

I have found more cases of inversion curable 
in females than in males, in about the proportion 
of four to one. ‘This may be partly on account 
of the greater resolution and determination to 
be abnormally satished usually manifested in 
the male; but it does not follow that passive 
male inverts are as easily altered as females. 
Passivity in the former is not so naturally amen- 
able to guidance as it 1s in the latter, for various 
reasons. 

There is an important reason why invert 
sexual life is so destroying in most directions 
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which is that the earliest experiences are associ- 
ated with difficulties of concealment ; there is 
a natural sense of revolt and disgust in the 
normal mind which the abnormal will not 
readily face. JI have seen very clever people 
leading a hideously unhappy hfe under invert 
practices, not knowing whither to turn “ to get 
right with things,” being pulled about between 
the delight and glamour of occasional success 
on the one hand and the hateful feeling of being 
outcasts on the other. They have felt the painful 
dificulty of making the disorderly angular, of 
their desires, agree with the apparently more 
happy curves of what is so well known, by most 
others, to be more natural. 

A consideration of perversions generally helps 
me in my argument, that the precise form of 
sexual specific performance selected is not so 
much determined at birth as it is initiated later 
on, in chance experience or in idea that happens 
upon a receptive system which favours at the 
moment—environment helping. 

Prophylactic treatment should include a 
reasonable mixing of the sexes in junior life, 
under adequate supervision. Boys and girls 
kept separate in large numbers: in boarding- 
schools not only develop abnormal tendencies 
very readily in the hfe, but they often do not 
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get that amount of understanding of the opposite 
sex that a more natural life affords. Long 
holidays doubtless serve to correct false balances, 
but it is at boarding-schools where the majority 
of boys and girls develop homosexual pre- 
dilections. 

A private tutor of position was recommended 
to me for nervous dyspepsia. Simple diagnosis 
revealed homosexual desires, which he viewed 
with great favour; he declared that he attri- 
buted his great success in his education of boys 
to his sexual ideas; they regarded him all the 
more because he felt very fond of them; but he 
also further explained that he never allowed his 
ideas to develop into any actual practice what- 
soever, for the clearest of reasons. Here we 
have a good example of a negative sex arc limited 
to thought dragging in other arcs, for this 
patient’s nervous breakdown was traceable to 
the sexual arc more than to anything elsc. He 
developed heart and stomach panics, which 
became so bad that he ultimately became quite 
unfitted for work before being sent to me. He 
had no desire to alter his homosexual ideas 
until I placed this disorder in the collection of 
negative arcs, and until its disadvantages were 
pointed out to him in approximate proportion. 

It is necessary to correct any sort of perversion 
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as soon as it is distinguished. Sexual perverts 
and inverts are prone to perverting and invert- 
ing in many directions, as may be studied very 
clearly in certain books by victims. ‘The wit 
and humour of an invert tends to be of the 
upside-down character. It even gains atten- 
tion in consequence, because of its quaint 
unusualness. 

Lately sexual inversion has shown signs of 
increase in all the leading countries, and it is 
interesting to note that invert art also seems to 
have gained ground pari passiu, as observed in 
the futurist shows. All of which is an ex- 
tremely serious matter for those who have to 
consider the future of mankind. 

One final resume on this subject. I have 
studied interesting instances of very effeminately 
born and developed males proving themselves 
later to be very masculine sexually; I have 
known very masculinely born and developed 
females proving themselves later to be very 
feminine sexually ; on this account therefore I 
am persuaded to believe that it is the earliest 
actual experiences which govern the normality 
or abnormality of later sexual habits. One of 
the worse cases of inversion I ever investigated 
was a big, well-built, well-born youth—false, 
criminal, clever, but sexually insane—who 
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became a female-invert through his father’s 
interest in his erect penis when a child. 

The question has been asked, Can the nerve 
distresses of sexual perversions be lessened 
though the abnormal sex proclivities remain ? 
The answer 1s that they can, of course. But a 
sexual pervert can never be so strong and happy 
as an ordinary individual, so long as he remains 
a pervert. 


CHAPTER VI 
SYMBOLISM 


A GREAT deal has been written by former 
authorities on the strange association which 
certain articles and ideas have with both the 
normal and the abnormal sex function. 

For instance, a man has been known to per- 
ceive sex excitement to the point of orgasm 
whenever he saw a dog. This led to his having 
to avoid dogs, because of the unhappiness 
consequent upon his believing that frequent 
orgasms reached in this way must be very bad for 
him. Many have been known to complain that 
feeling or seeing various articles produces sexual 
excitements, though such articles could not 
ordinarily be supposed to have any direct 
association with sex experiences. 

People who exhibit this sort of disorder are 
either inordinately sensitive or mentally weak, 
though they may be most capable in general 
respects. Explanation as to cause is not usually 
forthcoming from the sufferer; nor may it be 
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found by the scientist ; but it often turns out 
to be quite a simple one when discovered. 

It will help the reader to understand these 
strange cases when it is realised that sex sensa- 
tions are usually so acute and ready to be aroused, 
so given to be aroused under the very slightest 
suggestion, that once they have arisen at a 
moment when some particular article has been 
in special view, they are liable to be linked in 
emotional memory with that object. Perhaps 
the article has been viewed by way of camouflage, 
in order to afford some sort of excusive shielding, 
or as some less disturbing resemblance, thus 
obtaining very special attention. In this way 
ideas and sensations of the sexual act become 
reciprocal with associations in its first cause, 
creating the vice versa of the cause-making effect, 
so that whenever the one was thought of, the 
other came into vision, and vice versa. Eventu- 
ally the one—the sex idea—might not be possible 
or convenient to pursue, in which case the other 
is made use of in order to drag in sensations of 
the one by the heels so to speak, for all that the 
reduction might be worth. 

Many sensitive people are so sexually alive 
that they are ready to associate almost anything 
with the normal act or with their abnormal 
feelings, until they almost feel inclined to go 
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mad with the multiplication of things that serve 
to bring to mind ideas of sex. 

“ Any excuse for a drink,” may well be borne 
in mind by the reader who is interested in the 
linking of emotional outbursts with objects that 
are to be touched, seen, or cunningly employed. 

Symbolism has been a fascinating subject 
with many ; but once its foundation 1s realised 
there is nothing very strange or wonderful about 
It. 

Orgasmal rushes may cause all sorts of 
associated urgings and flights of fancy. 

Similarly, it appears that the comparatively 
common craze for washing hands frequently, 
and for not touching things in fear of contamina- 
tion, has often arisen on account of some sudden 
necessity that has come into the mind ofa sensitive 
individual for preventing the odour of sexuai 
organs from being detected by others. A 
panicky state of mind can arise from fear that 
some sex act might be suspected, which will 
cause hasty rush to prevent detection. 

Sometimes sex sensations are fought back ; 
acts are designed to thwart them, such as a 
washing of the hands. Thus the washing may 
finally come to be a conflicting impulse which 
anticipates the performance of a sex act, but 
later actually done in order to get the act, the 
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individual finally becoming confused as to the 
order and going partially mad over acts that 
have become associated—especially those acts 
which nobody in the world would associate with 
sex excepting the scientist who has specially 
studied such cases. 

It has been found that money is a symbol of 
sex abnormality at times, because money has 
been given on occasions when a sex act was 
performed. ‘The present writer has known in- 
dividuals who have borrowed money with 
abnormal anxiety while not needing it, because 
it has reminded them of instances when they 
received it as part of the consideration in sexual 
instances. 

Similarly, the infliction of injury or pain 
(Sadism, as it is called) on a woman while or 
before engaging in sexual intercourse appears 
to be due to the fact that in early days such in- 
fliction was brought in as an excuse for acting 
sexually. Servants have been known to slap 
children for the sake of the pleasure it has given 
them to see and feel their nakedness. Big boys 
have bullied little ones in order to more readily 
engage in sex acts with them. Now these milder 
early excuses for attacking are such as will often 
develop in intensity according as increasing sex 
yearnings prompt. 
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In some instances women are tightly bound by 
ropes to chairs, and whipped, before the normal 
sexual act is performed. ‘This is a development 
from childhood experiences, when there have 
been fastenings and soft slappings practised by 
way of excuse for seeing the genitals and other- 
wise deriving sexual gratification. 

Such matters are referred to in these pages in 
order to indicate the extent to which sex disorder 
can develop, also in order to explain to readers 
how they have arisen, but again in order to show 
how necessary it is for parents to prevent sex 
precociousness and improper behaviour amongst 
children, servants, governesses, etc. But there 
is still another reason why sufficient details 
should be given, and it is a most important one : 
the victims of such abnormal happenings, both 
the inflictor and the afflicted, are hardly ever 
normal apart from their sex acts ; even though 
they may be capable in certain respects, they are 
usually either eccentric or bad tempered, or 
distressed in mind. ‘They are always uneasy in 
mind. 

The opposite of Sadism is called Masochism, 
which is the desire for sexual acts which are 
accompanied with pain. Here again we have 
a survival, a development from childhood’s 
habits. ‘The child has been slapped while at 
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the same time pleasure has been given of a sex 
nature. ‘che child has therefore ever after 
welcomed slapping as reminding it of the 
pleasure—in fact, the slapping has been so 
intermingled habitually, that, finally, of itself 
it affords some amount of sexual pleasure. 

Of course, it is the mind which does the 
associating and imagining and exaggerating. It 
is the emotions which cement all together in an 
abnormal complication. 

There is a certain amount of symbolising of 
a more or less normal nature to be studied in 
some who are rather more than ordinarily 
sensitive ; for example, objects which appear as 
something approaching the shape of the male 
sex organ, and female, respectively, will arouse 
sexual sensations. Snakes and swan-necks have 
become proverbially provocative—according to 
the correct information which artists themselves 
have derived from those who know these things, 
who have painted nudity and such objects to- 
gether. ‘The desire has been to make an attrac- 
tive suggestion. 

Certain flowers and designs on fabric have 
been known to arouse sexual fantasies in the 
male, because they have created ideas of 
similarity with the female sex organs. 

It is often very hard to define exactly what is 
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normal, and when the boundaries are over- 
stepped. Common sense will carry the reader 
to quite a safe position for deciding. 

It is amazing what differences there are in 
sensitiveness, or even in clear conception, as 
regards what is interesting, or sexually arousing, 
or not. ‘Take two apparently similar women, 
in appearance and ordinary habits and tastes ; 
the one will be deeply aroused by seeing some- 
thing which gives her to think sexually, and the 
other will be totally unaffected ; let the one 
declare her feelings to the other with delight 
and clear understanding, and the other will be 
disgusted and reply that she “ cannot in the 
least understand.” 

Many people are constantly on the look-out 
for something that will give sex idea. Some 
are so attuned to any conceivable possibility 
that almost any sort of rhythm will arouse sex 
sensation, whether it be some meaningless 
vibration or even the most beautiful music. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PHYSICAL ADVANTAGES OF THE SEX 
FUNCTION 


A coop deal of the science of this book is pub- 
lished for the first time. 

When first studying sexual perversions, the 
present writer found that disadvantages of 
abnormal practices were realised and expressed 
by some sufferers, so far as they had been felt 
often enough to be accepted as actual facts. 
Some sort of depression or weakness followed, 
according to the nature and degree of the 
abnormal habits. Depression and pain over the 
loins, for instance, were commonly spoken of 
as following self-sexual abuse—or undue sexual 
irritation. ‘Then shyness and variable temper 
were picked out as effects. But it was obvious 
to a scientific mind that something more was 
wanted than these crude, superficial, very recog- 
nisable, and readily accepted truisms. 

Such questions arose as, “ Why did these 
things occur as results? What were the 
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physiological and pathological deeper effects ? ”’ 
These came into the field requiring explanation. 

At the same time, it appeared to be true that 
normal sexual connection conferred advantages, 
which fact made the puzzling subject more 
interesting than ever. It could not be merely 
large loss of fluid that brought a train of evils. 

The subject was found to be a big one and a 
most important one. 

Normal connection is beneficial, because 
practically all normal functions are, or they 
would not occur. But we cannot be satisfied 
with this answer. 

In the particular function there is closer 
association with another individual of choice— 
usually of great attraction: there is thus dis- 
tinct altruistic intuition, urge, and definite action 
—1in short, a moving forth in order to do some- 
thing for someone else. A critic may intervene 
here and argue that many engage in sexual 
connection in purely selfish mood. ‘This may be 
true, but such mood is not quite normal. In- 
stinct provides that the male should feel that 
there is an object in the act: an animal feels 
the satisfaction of union for a purpose, as an 
instinctive fact; a human not only feels this 
instinctively, and therefore happily, but under- 
stands much more than an animal what the 
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object in view is. Now both the animal feeling 
and the human knowledge are concerned with the 
most important function in life. Both man and 
dog will miss meals in order to fulfil it. There 
is only one instinctive feeling that could come 
above it, and that is the feeling of life-protective 
necessity. Danger to life will call for abandon- 
ment of the sexual act in animals, and even more 
so in man. 

The instinctive and purposive object in view 
of animals and of man affords stimulus, and 
obtains its reward from the production of a sense 
of gratification, which is healthy and beneficial. 

Now, this gratification, apart from the effects 
which it invokes of a bodily order, through its 
influence upon the glandular system as well as 
the digestive and the vital systems generally, acts 
still more favourably through the mental system 
inman. We must not overlook the fact that in 
both animals and man the nervous system 1s 
stimulated, and feelings of favourable accom- 
plishment enter very strongly into both sexes. 
The male is proud, and his sense of strength 
is stimulated by the act accomplished ; the 
female is proud and satisfied that her part of 
the important and gratifying work has been 
played, apart from the sensations of advantage 
that are derived from glandular action. 
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Here a word as to loss of fluid on the part of 
the male and the gain of it to the female. ‘The 
loss to the male of an amount incidental to a 
single occasion is nothing as compared with the 
vitalising sensations derived. But there is a 
limit to which any kind of functioning can 
proceed. There is the point of excess to be 
reached ;_ the physical powers tire in close 
repetition of the act, the glandular secretions 
expend and find more and more difficulty in 
providing for repeated tax upon them, and thus 
the advantages will lessen and the disadvantages 
increase—just as food is good, but meals too 
often are surfeiting and produce untoward effects. 

Although it has already been declared that 
one act stimulates glands to provide fluids for 
further acts, yet the powers of the physiological 
machinery can soon be tired down to the pro- 
duction of disadvantages, soon to be recovered 
from on ceasing the act for a time. Most of 
these few paragraphs will be readily understood 
by readers with just a little common sense. 

‘The sense which the female has of being 
appreciated by the male, of being specially 
chosen, of participating, gives force to the self- 
satisfaction, in addition to the instinctive and, 
in the human being, the clearly understood 
favourable object in view, bringing benefits to her 
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that are very clearly recognisable by those who 
study animal and human nature sufficiently 
deeply. 

And so strong and proud does the male feel 
by instinct and understanding that even an 
altruistic protective incentive is aroused, there 
being a very strong interest generated for the 
safety and welfare of the female as part of the 
feeling of self well-being, and as anticipating 
future fruition of a most beneficial character. 

What is found by human beings to be intelli- 
gently true in these matters is felt to be in- 
stinctively persuasive by animals. 

Some scientists hazard the argument that 
there is a stimulating and, so-to-speak, feeding 
character about the male seminal fluid that is 
worth bearing in mind. This point has not 
yet been sufficiently settled. It is possible that 
the female derives great benefit from receiving 
the fluid even apart from its potency for growth 
and development, but this has not yet been 
exactly proved. 

I am, however, quite satisfied that the female 
begins to derive benefit from the act, not only 
at the moment, but even after the union of the 
male element with the female ovum. ‘This 
union undoubtedly starts a vitality that produces 
various favourable effects in the female, in that 
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her body generally begins to feel well-favoured, 
serene, satisfied, happy, while growth of bone 
and muscle is soon obvious, especially in those 
who have not quite finished developing to their 
adult size. Almost everybody is aware that 
the pregnant young wife begins to get bigger 
and fatter almost immediately after conception, 
“other things being equal’’—that is to say, 
unless underlying or intercurrent physical or 
mental troubles do not interfere with this. 

A further benefit of normal connection, this 
time to the male, is worth passing notice. In 
pursuit of the female he has been anxiously con- 
cerned ; he has been ardently strenuous; he 
has been untiringly persevering. The act of 
complete union relieves him from tension of this 
kind ; he has so far accomplished his end ;_ he 
then benefits from the contrasting physical relief. 

A point worth emphasising is that the mental 
effects are of the very greatest importance to the 
human of both sexes. Object in view is every- 
thing to the human; if favourable, then the 
effects of the act are favourable ; if limited down 
to mere animal gratification, then it is possible 
not only for the effects to afford nothing favour- 
able, generally, but the act may even do him harm. 
It will certainly do harm even if unfavourable 
effects are anticipated as to the future, because 
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such anticipation will cause worry—which will 
always confer both physical and mental dis- 
advantages. If frequency is wanted, for mere 
gratification, after conception, then the object 
in view is to some small degree unsound—it is 
really somewhat unnatural. Nature says, Thou 
shalt unite for a purpose—one purpose—the 
begetting of offspring. 

Albeit nature is never wrong. And if she is 
offended in the slightest degree we know well, 
now, that she will exact penalty in accordance. 

Any object in view short of the natural will 
give benefits from the act of union that are less 
than what the fully natural would give. This 
example of cause and effect is as sure as that 
two cakes will require a larger power of diges- 
tion than one, or, better still, that a cake will do 
more good when it is entirely wanted than when 
it is only partly wanted. 

It follows that an act of union for the purpose 
of begetting offspring confers more immediate 
benefits to the participators than an act which 
is only engaged in plainly for relief or to satisfy 
some lesser end. 

‘The above reasoning will help those who find 
it advisable to consider the question of amount 
of frequency in sexual intercourse. They will 
see how easy it may be to run to excess, 
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especially appreciating the fact that practice 
induces more practice, even though repetition 
may finally exhaust inclination, especially for a 
very reduced object in view. 

If male or female engages in connection too 
frequently then there finally comes a balance 
of disadvantage over advantage. Say, two 
degrees of exhaustion with one of relief when 
there is no higher object in view, while when 
there exists the higher object in view there 
might be two degrees of exhaustion from excess 
with one and three-quarters of advantage, the 
one quarter taken off immediately after preg- 
nancy had occurred, and the advantage lessen- 
ing according as it must seem that the higher 
advantage is no longer to be worked for. 

Amongst animals nature provides that the 
female shall develop such a distaste for further 
sexual union once pregnancy occurs, that the 
act automatically ceases until some time after 
the giving birth to the offspring. ‘The same 
occurs in the human female, but to a much 
smaller extent ; her desires have not been so 
concentrated ; she does not so soon exhibit 
distaste ; nor does the human male find occa- 
sion to lessen the act after pregnancy occurs as 
do the males of animals. 

We are now in a position to study further the 
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mood of both animals and man in the attraction 
between the two that results in connection. 
Animals have sexual ‘‘ seasons ”’ once, twice, 
or even more times in the year, when the female 
becomes physiologically changed according to 
cycle, in local regions (sexual organs particu- 
larly), so that she feels a growing inclination to 
accept the addresses of the male; he has 
sensed the oncoming changes of the female and 
has drawn near to her with appropriate pos- 
turings of associative demeanour, to wait or to 
move, according to the moment, for develop- 
ments. First his attentions are slightly appreci- 
ated. He then continues to press his suit, 
while the indications of her appreciation and 
gradual preparation increase. He, the more 
enterprising and initiating, is ever on the look- 
out for appropriate changes happening amongst 
the females he encounters; hekeeps endeavouring 
to engage and to act; she continues to develop 
towards her full preparation, until the time is 
ripe and actual connection takes place. She 
may keep her ardour going over a second and, 
still more rarely, a third occasion following soon 
after the first, and then her mood fades away 
for a period. The male notes this and ceases 
troubling her. It will clearly be seen from 
this how unnatural the act is when merely 
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repeated frequently with no higher object in 
view. 

Amongst animals the male is always specially 
regardful of the female, though no “ season,”’ 
no approach for connection, be possible. Both 
during seasons and between them the male 
distinguishes and regards the female through 
the sense of smell chiefly, but also by means of 
the behaviour of the female, as well as through 
his vision of the female. The female ‘in 
season ’’ is all the more distinguishable by the 
male through scent, for the female organs “ in 
season ”’ give forth a still more pronounced and 
characteristic odour which attracts the male. 
Andit must be remembered that the sense of smell 
is many times greater in animals than in man. 

Animals can distinguish male humans from 
females quite readily ; thus dogs regard women 
as being softer and quite different in manner 
from men; the present writer has proved this 
so clearly that it may be accepted as an un- 
questionable fact. ‘They differentiate every- 
thing chiefly through scent, at any moment of 
the year. It is likely that male dogs like pro- 
tecting human children more than do female, 
being sensible of their power to do so. 

In man there is no special attraction of the 


male towards the female, either exhibited or 
II 
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normally convenient, during her monthly 
‘season.’’ Oftener than not there is strong objec- 
tion, unless the male is governed chiefly by the 
fact that the female sometimes feels greater attrac- 
tion towards the male before or after her monthly 
seasons—though this 1s only very slightly recog- 
nisable as arule. ‘There is such great power in 
a woman of refusing to recognise changes in 
mood, or to “ let her feelings run away with her,” 
that many would disallow that they ever felt any 
change at all in their feelings towards the male. 
In fact, many would not understand their 
changes of feelings, because of the restrained 
habits and reserved tendencies which common 
customs impose. And considering the fre- 
quency with which “ seasons ”’ recur in women 
it is perhaps as well that such a reservative 
self-defence obtains. 

The monthly mood of the human female 
affords subconscious rather than instinctive 
hints to the male, whether before or after each 
season of fluid discharge from the female, such 
mood being more of the nature of an increase 
in the desirable acceptance that a closer associa- 
tion with the male may be wanted. ‘The female 
at these times will feel more sexually disposed, 
and will therefore be more inclined to regard 
the male still more intimately and closely. 
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‘he instances of married couples who strongly 
desire to have children, but none come, is worth 
studying. Examples are known where both 
have agreed to make occasion for divorce, in 
order to marry someone else and to test their 
capabilities afresh. Both have married again, 
and both have had children. Afhnity, rapport, 
attunement, assimilation, mutual accord—call 
it what you may—is helpful for conception to 
take place. ‘here must be a healthy participa- 
tion which affords an energy of elements if issue 
is to result ; and it appears that this essential 
may be merely passive so long as vital physio- 
logical flow occurs in both as an inevitable 
individual functioning. We have reason to 
believe that emotiona! accord will favour this 
passive functioning—that is to say, it will exalt 
it. 

First experiences of cohabitation may even 
lead to suppression of passive individual periodic 
functioning, because of the strangeness of it, 
while a second partner may arouse a complete- 
ness of accord, because the sex act has been 
somewhat well-experienced, but in that now it is 
engaged in under conditions that happen to 
be more favourable in some respects. T[‘ailure 
is auto-suggestive of continuance of failure ; 
fresh opportunity is auto-suggestive of positive 
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success ; this is almost a law in a great variety 
of happenings. 

It is true that some wives declare they never 
feel any sexual desires whatever, and yet they 
have babies. If this be true then there may be 
(a) those who are too desirous and too excited 
for positive result to take place, and (0) those 
who have every emotional aid and _ perfect 
human and affectionate accord, and yet the 
assimilation does not take place. Possibly 
there is such a thing as elemental unsuit- 
ability ; the two essentials not “ taking ”’ to 
one another. Regarding this point scientists 
have not been able to make any final con- 
clusions ; nor is it likely they will ever be able 
to do so. 

The upshot of the above contentions 1s this : 
married couples had better be on the easiest and 
fullest and best terms with one another, and 
have no unnatural sex delicacies, resistances, or 
reservations, if they wish to bear children. 
Their lives should be so studied that “ give 
and take’ is the watchword on the walls of 
every room in their house, as the religion of 
their souls. 

Life is advantage. Marriage is the great 
advantage of life. Learning to “ give and 
take ’ is the great advantage of married life. 


CHAPTER VIII 
SEX AND MODESTY 


AN aunt remarked to a friend of hers, “‘ Is it not 
disgusting for my nephew and his wife to occupy 
the bath-room together and to bathe one after 
the other? Whatever will the servants think ? ” 

Now we have here interesting material for 
discussion. Was the aunt right? ‘The answer 
shall be unhesitatingly, No! It shall be afhrmed 
that when two people are properly married—and 
by properly I mean married in soul as well as 
brought together in body—there cannot be 
anything indecent between them so long as the 
one in no sense offends the other. 

Remember, the sexual act—or even sexual 
regard—is a private matter as between the two 
bound in matrimony : the unwritten law is that 
no third party should even be present on such 
exclusive occasions. 

Nor should anyone outside the two run riot 
in Imagination to the extent of letting in ideas 


that this or that is wrong or unthinkable or to be 
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reproved by anyone. Why should not servants 
know quite well that a husband and wife can be 
in the bath-room together without anything 
indecent being implied? Indeed, it is a very 
good object lesson for them that such things 
can be and should be. 

Why “should be’? Because one must 
insist still more firmly upon the fact that people 
are not properly married—not quite fully and 
happily—-who cannot reasonably touch and see 
one another in a state of absolute nakedness. 
There is something wrong between them if they 
are either afraid or ashamed. ‘They have no 
right to be afraid or ashamed if perfect confidence 
obtains between them. 

The reader must bear in mind that this book 
is the result of the closest study by a medical 
scientist, of thousands of instances of relation- 
ship—moods and dispositions, normal and 
abnormal—between husbands and wives, as well 
as between all other kinds of people in every 
station of life. ‘Che information herein given 
does not come from reading novels or any other 
kinds of books ; it comes straight from nature, 
either through direct observation or through 
sound evidence derived from the most reliable 
conversations ; the philosophy extracted there- 
from is correspondingly dependable. ‘Those 
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who have either witnessed or heard descriptions 
galore of normal behaviour between husband 
and wife when dallying in bedrooms or bath- 
rooms, and have made a deep study of cases 
in the divorce court, may well be left to decide 
as to what is normal and natural and what 1s not. 
The reader must therefore accept on broad 
biological and ethical grounds what is written in 
these chapters as belonging to at least average 
sense. If any disagree then they must be 
either abnormal in their reckonings, or must 
have particular reasons for being exceptional. 
But this is more to the point; the sooner 
people learn to put into practice the natural and 
proper relationships which are referred to in 
these pages, the better will it be for them and 
all friends interested in their general happiness. 
There can be no indecency between right- 
minded and legitimately associated people of 
the opposite sex. Why and how could there be ? 
Each sex is made in accordance with a great 
creator’s anatomical plan and under full under- 
standing as to physiological processes. ‘There- 
fore, so long as each entertains humanly 
respectful considerations for the other, what can 
the world have to remark on the occasions of their 
being either in a bed or in a bath-room together ? 
My studies have shown me that the more 
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natural and honest the intent to marry, the less 
false modesty there is, the less shyness, the more 
earnest consideration shown by each for the other 
—from the first night to the very last. Once 
immediate novelty is overcome, nothing but the 
most intimate and perfect human friendship 
should enter: no alarm has any real right to 
enter. If revelations are to be made—a wig 
to disclose, for instance, or a false figure—then 
awkwardness, and perhaps long practised re- 
ticence, mock-modesty, and all the rest of it 
is to be expected. Such after revelations only 
argue some want of candour before marriage. 
The lesson is, that if later revelations are to be 
avoided, then occasions for due warning before- 
hand should be found. 

People who walk straight into trouble, prepared 
to risk all consequences, can do so if they like. 
It is not anybody’s business to prevent them. 
When a lady called on the present writer to say 
that she meant to marry a man who drank to 
excess, and asked what he thought of the experi- 
ment, he merely replied, “‘ You tell me you are 
going to do so; you do not ask whether I think 
you should doso. [am not going to recommend 
your detention for lunacy. Do as you please ; 
you will do as you please.” She then said, “ I 
shall try it, and I think I shall succeed in winning 
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him to sobriety again.’ She miserably and 
dangerously failed. She soon feared that he 
might make an attempt on her life—after finding 
that he wanted too much out of her capital 
for drink. 

Some men and women will conceal all until 
bed-room scenes after marriage cause hasty 
words. Very well, then; they may not get 
into further trouble, but, again, they may. 
More than one tragedy has been known to follow 
immediately after first revelations on bridal-night 
disrobing. Sensible people tell all they know 
before the final compact for marriage. 


The best lessons in sex modesty are to be 
learnt from naked savages, who would begin a 
study of those who are white and civilised by 
finding that the latter are absolutely afraid of 
one another. 


CHAPTER IX 
LOVE 


DorotHuy E. PILLEY says that each man is 
commonly fascinated by very different types of 
women and by many kinds of charm. But one 
must also conclude that each woman is similarly 
disposed towards men. 

We can learn a great deal about love by study- 
ing what goes on amongst animals. When men 
and women are compared with animals in love, we 
note that the more polygamistic or promiscuous 
a man becomes, the more animal will he be by 
nature. ‘Ihis almost goes without saying, for the 
laws of evolution bid one to expect to find re- 
versions to type here and there. Indeed it 1s 
one of our securities that we occasionally feel 
able to play desperate parts in extremities ; we 
are indeed expected to do so, by the very gifts 
handed down to us by our forbears, however 
far back we may be able to count these. Some 
animals and birds are monogamous, the gorilla 
and goose for example ; others are polygamous, 
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such as sheep and cattle. Yet, again, others are 
attached particularly for a few days only. 

How do animals conduct themselves? ‘The 
answer is, that they are creatures of instinct 
(at any rate those below the apes). ‘They act 
entirely in accordance with what their special 
nerve senses allow them. ‘They are so far 
creatures of circumstance that their love-making 
is timed by season’s changes ; they become dis- 
posed to sexually regard one another when 
nature around them, meteorologically, and in 
any other ‘way that may be, causes them to “ feel 
like it.” Very often they are entirely fooled 
by nature, as when rooks begin building their 
nests weeks too early and are sent back into the 
broad acres to search a more difficult living on 
a day that the blizzard hits them square in the 
face. ‘They are incapable of thinking things 
out, notwithstanding the belief on the part of 
many that they “ understand one another as 
well as we do.” 

But, indeed, the seasons also physically affect 
human beings as sure as the sun and sprouting 
plants of spring offer their kind and generous 
suggestions. ‘lhe spring starts young people’s 
love fancies. 

Animals and birds are certainly particular as 
to their choice. ‘Though they cannot possibly 
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be as accurately discriminating as humans, yet 
they can appreciate the spread of a peacock’s 
tail and the size of a lion’s mane as indicating 
some sort of a superiority. Is this last word 
right? One had better be careful—before 
females ! 

The word capability is perhaps better. Such 
signs are those suggesting capability—surely, to 
act in varlous ways. 

But the capability for arousing sexual desire is 
first exhibited by the female; she first feels 
inclined to be appreciated. She even shows 
this inclination by being humble, coy, amenable. 
The male looks out for these inclinations. ‘The 
‘Glad Eye” of modern times is a survival of 
this “‘ looking out.’’ Disposition 1s looked for, 
itis even sought for. Movements and behaviour 
are noted, as when a boy 1s seen to go out of his 
way to approach a girl. The one knows that 
there may be moods wandering about at any 
time, the other likewise ; a glance may be’ the 
first co-ordination for conference, after a few 
preliminaries of ‘* beating about the bush ” and 
further glances. Special senses come in amongst 
animals, the power of scent being far stronger 
than that of sight. ‘There is an odour emanating 
from the female of animals which is very strongly 
significant and inviting. 
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Then difficulties arise from the first moment 
right on: it seems intended that there shall 
be difficulties ; and for a very distinct purpose, 
which is, to make selection more propitious, more 
promising, as pursuant to the far-distant future, 
the objective being perspectively understood, 
as passing to an invisible point of development 
through ever-continuing progress according as 
imagination can picture. 

What a great relief to many—at least it ought 
to be a relief—to know that from the very first 
moment of life—any life—trouble is to be 
expected. It must be so ; it is a condition under 
which all things animate come into the world ; 
it 1s a s7ne gua non ; none can escape it—least of 
all the rich, because positive gain brings positive 
responsibility and positive requirements. ‘The 
first thing a baby does, after emerging from its 
mother’s womb into the world, is to clutch 
and cry. It clutches anything its little curving 
muscular fingers can lay hold of, and its first 
posture 1s most favourable for this; hands, 
head, and tucked-up legs are all directed inwards, 
in order to catch hold of something: a very 
beautiful provision when witnessed, and the 
present writer has in another work given a 
reason for this clutching which may very well 
be repeated here ; it enables the infant to break 
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its fall by catching hold of the cord of attach- 
ment to the mother, by entanglement rather 
than by ease of adaptation, in case the mother 
should be taken in childbirth standing up, walk- 
ing, or otherwise at an unfavourable moment. 

The cry is uttered for more reasons than one : 
it 1s additional to the startled clutch (a) to in- 
form the mother of its arrival, and (6) to show 
rapport with the mother who has been told that 
‘* in sorrow shalt thou bear.’’ Be sorry for the 
young and helpless—if no other reason can be 
found—but please do not blame the Bible if 
you fail to find a better reason! (c) It symbolises 
dependence. 

The point is that crying and clutching 
difficulties are there from the first moment of 
Le: 

Approximately, the very next trouble affects 
both child and mother, which is the finding by 
the infant of the breast of the mother ; and if it 
never finds it—never gets it-—-then one may look 
out for extra trouble during life, for offended 
nature gets her penalties going at once, probably 
to be more or less continued throughout life. 
The infant makes mouthings, and works all its 
might with its hands; presses and pulls with 
its fingers to get the milk, then further crying 
takes place if it should tail. 
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Difficulties, of course, everywhere, and for 
everybody with sense enough to realise ; after 
a fair share of disciplining by difficulties comes 
sufhcient clearness of the eyes to distinguish 
amongst all strivings certain movements or 
processes or adaptations that are most favour- 
able. 

The young are praiseworthily enterprising, 
but they will run with bare foreheads and hair 
back, into the rose bushes, chasing pretty things 
without knowledge of the thorns; perhaps to 
learn that the very presence of the thorns is for 
protection so that the roses shall flourish ; in 
other words, there must be thorns—or rather 
there must have been thorns—or there would 
not now be roses. It is no use arguing that 
some rose trees grow without thorns, for this is 
only a cultivated departure from the usual. 

‘Therefore love must be pursued with difh- 
culty. And however easy the first essays may be, 
however certain examples of easy afhnity may 
seem to be happening to get along naturally 
without difficulty, this sort of exception only 
serves to place the great repeated rule more 
firmly amongst the facts than ever. There are 
those who imagine they have escaped trouble, 
because so far all has seemed so beautiful, under 
ain “‘ all done for you-—no difliculty ”’ sensation, 
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so tospeak. But the time for trouble is coming ; 
such ease cannot go on for long. Supposing a 
person were to decide to live—as he thought 
and planned—without difficulty, having started 
life with, say, {2000 a year left by a father. 
There is a possibility that the very safety 
counted on would produce ennui, hazard in 
sport, and later on an agony from which suicide 
itself at Monte Carlo would afford happy 
release ; and once roads are chosen it is not 
always easy to change them—especially the 
roads supposed to be towards safety, but which 
point towards an egoistic and a selfish sort of 
preservation. We must also remember that 
extra study of self is bound to take time and 
inclination away from their true and only safe 
application, which 1s towards others, even as a 
direction for a whole lifetime. 

All nature’s processes focus their forces 
towards the centre of life’s main object, which 
is to evolute by the mass moving to progress. 

In this inevitable scheme the individual is not 
allowed to live for self ; if he should attempt to 
do so he begins a wilting from that very moment ; 
he begins to hinder the processes which make 
for the first and great purpose. 

It is no use certain people feeling themselves 
so clever that they can “‘ contract out,” or buy 
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out, of nature’s requirements. It cannot be 
done. 

‘Vherefore let all enter into love with two 
eyes wide open to win. Contest there will be, 
and contest as fascinating as it 1s represented 
in football fields or in political movements, 
excepting that in love it 1s even much more 
thrilling and more vital. In love there is a com- 
mingling of the ideas ; there is a play of thought 
that shall bring exchange to the blending repre- 
sented in offspring, provided there is sufficient 
agreement arrived at in exchange—without 
which the “play” may come to nothing— 
indeed, had better come to nothing. 

Our nullities and divorces show us that the 
plays of thought in betrothal stages, the trials in 
preliminary comparing of notes have been short- 
coming. ‘lhe trying-out has probably been 
false, or ignorant, evasive, deceptive, conceal- 
ing, misrepresenting, misundersianding in its 
character. 

The great test of life is, how people shall go 
on under this mighty scheme of gauntlet- 
running—this obstacle race through intended 
difficulties. he estimate of conditions and 
expectations under which over ninety per cent. of 
people live has been, and is, toa very great extent, 
faulty. ‘Uhe whole of our economic provision 
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is self-cheating to this extent, that everybody 
is brought up to expect and aim at ease. Practi- 
cally nobody is told that life is a matter of 
moving on lines of least resistance ; they are not 
told of resistance at all; the truth of this may 
be tested any time by observing the surprise, 
and distress, and groans of grumbling when 
something happens to displease youngsters. 
People are known—there are quite numbers of 
them—who appear to pass along right through 
life grumbling at everything; they seem to 
have no faculty, no mood at all, for recognising 
anything to be thankful for. 

Therefore the Bible is right, the teaching is 
right, which telis you that in self-sacrifice shalt 
thou live and “in sorrow ” shalt thou beget. 

Does this philosophy make a nation of sorrow- 
ful and afflicted people? Not a bit of it. It 
actually has the effect of increasing the joy of 
living, by the very force and compulsion which 
full alternative appreciation makes. It is not 
helping self and being anxious about self that 
makes happiness, but help and consideration for 
others. 

You are not told to expect the worst in these 
pages—it is even better to be told this than to 
be led to believe that everything should be the 
best—but to recognise that there will be great 
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difficulties all the time, which will require your 
careful consideration if you are to play the 
game of life successfully. Having started with 
this truism, which was at first forced upon you 
even as you “clutched the cord” and cried 
when you came into the world, then go forth 
and enjoy living to success as the first and finest 
game that man and woman could ever engage in. 

Now the air is cleared for seeing through the 
conditions under which the best kind of love 
may be found at work—what are favourable 
and what unfavourable. 

Of all the rounded-off virtues that are en- 
gaging, binding, lasting-——to be expressed in one 
common word which is far from being under- 
stood by the average person-—there is none more 
powerful than sympathy. ‘hough this is so 
well known because so often admitted, yet a 
still fuller understanding of the expression may 
here be considered. 

The first definition and application will seem 
to come from the requirement of help, as when 
one is injured or affronted by insult or harmed 
by circumstance, in which case another will 
naturally sympathise. 

But there is a fuller and wider meaning than 
is involved in the above explanation so com- 
monly learnt. What does the act or indication 
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of sympathy imply? (a) It shows power to 
afford a passing of something of value from 
self to another—however little it may be. The 
weakling has no disposition to sympathise—to 
consider anyone else but himself. (b) Sym- 
pathy shows recognition of suffering. Some 
people can only entertain the idea of suffering 
in themselves; they will move away from 
accident as a thing that is unsightly, uncom- 
fortable, unprofitable to them—a nuisance. to 
move away from. (c) Sympathy indicates the 
disposition to co-operate in advantageous 
respects. The word is never used—is in- 
stinctively avoided—when a maletactor has 
relationship with another person; he com- 
pounds in evil-doing rather than sympathises 
with any good object in view. The word 
therefore signifies clearly that favourable object 
must be in view for any true sympathy to be 
exercised. 

To show sympathy is therefore to exhibit 
genuine interest in the welfare of another. 
Many commencing lovers, who are finding the 
making of love very difficult and very unsatis- 
factory, complaining that it does not seen to 
be “ going very well,” should learn this word, 
and as many of its meanings and applications 
as they can happen on. 
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It is a great word, for exercise of the virtue 
can lead to great things. 

But just consider again its opposite for a 
moment ; that is the way to realise full mean- 
ings. Think of a man who wishes “ to take 
advantage ’—hateful expression—who is _ cal- 
culating what he can get out of a woman, 
whether through her personal sacrifice or from 
her belongings. Ora woman: imagine her to 
have as her chief desire the intention of getting 
what she can out of a man for her own benefit, 
regardless of loss to him. Yet how very com- 
mon is this lack of true sympathy ! 

The word has been difficult to define, because 
there has been far too little recognition of the 
essential nature of it and of the instinctive lack 
of exhibition of it, in these days of study of 
personal, individual profit. 

One of the most delightful sensations a man 
can have in life is that of marrying a girl who 
possesses nothing but a satisfactory appearance 
and some virtues, while he is amply provided 
with means. One of the most delightful feelings 
a woman can have is that of marrying a man 
for all the use she may ever be to him. 

When these two join you have an amalgam 
that produces sterling worth out of the alchemic 
force. of almighty atoms, which have been 
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striving all along since they were free to engage 
for still more fruitful service. 

And this heartfelt interest will grow upon 
itself ; 1t will make untoward circumstances only 
things to win jointly over, making exercise of 
sympathy stronger than ever, almost as though 
trouble of sorts were welcome for the sake of 
exhibiting good-natured disposition to bear it, 
hand-in-hand as the two together can resolve, 
the right spirit welling up to conquer. ‘There 
is smiling power at work when two people 
thoroughly understand one another. 

Balzac wrote, “ When women love us they 
will forgive anything, even our crimes”; he 
must have meant that the forgiving of crimes, 
the sympathy, stamps the genuineness of the 
love. But this forgiveness needs the corres- 
ponding show of contrition, atonement, and 
earnest as regards the future. No offence can 
be worse than that which is repeated because 
formerly forgiven—unless, perchance, repeti- 
tion should only serve to make the greater 
offence of it more severely felt and more cer- 
tainly to be afterwards avoided, until “ never 
again’ is a fact that lasts to the end of both 
lives. 

Alfred Edye says, ‘““ What women understand 
by love is something few men realise. ‘They 
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may love men whom they know to be unworthy, 
but that will not make any difference. It 1s 
not the moral or immoral qualities of man that 
bind a woman. It is the fact that he loves her.”’ 
But there is a weakness in this condition of 
attachment. It offers us a poor lesson out of 
poor materials, when we should always select 
the best of materials. ‘The truth its that a man 
in love is an easy thing to angle—to handle—to 
manage—at least for the time being. A woman 
has no right to marry a man who 1s temporarily 
easy, but really unworthy. It isa great offence, 
as towards offspring, to take such risk. Why 
should she do so? Unless she is deliberately 
hazarding, with the chance of deriving her own 
particular profit. It cannot be a virtue for her 
to marry a flaw. It 1s a throwing of the dice 
in abandon, look at it what way we will. It 
is a bid in selfishness, really. 

We must severely question this kind of love 
of women. 

When Balzac wrote: “ They will forgive us 
nothing, when women do not love us,” and 
added, ‘* Not even our virtues,”’ he was toying 
with human puppets, and also with mere words 
that seemed tascinating. 

Here we have a reason why so much philo- 
sophy of the past has been useless ; it has been 
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like fairly good planks of timber so far, but 
risky through faulty knots in it: characteristi- 
cally fanciful, if you like, and therefore as use- 
less as artificial flowers for all the lasting value 
there is in them. ‘‘ Not even our virtues ” 
means that with no love there can be no virtue ; 
but this is asking us to believe vexedly that in 
women there 1s little virtue. ‘‘ When women 
do not love us ” was also bidding us to admire 
the occasional foolishness of women who intend 
to love criminals. Doubtless some criminal 
women do so. But the point is discussed in 
order to show how frothy philosophy can some- 
times be found, even 1n the hands of very deft 
wielders of pens—not forgetting that the man or 
woman will not be born for living, who has no 
negative tendency to his name, until Christ 
comes into the world again. 

Good for Alfred Edye to quote Balzac, for we 
can at least see which philosophy 1s the better 
reading. ‘The former’s ‘“ Woman is Eve now and 
always’ is far better than Balzac’s subtle irony 
made to suit French feminity and to excuse the 
foibles of a society so often seeking to amuse 
itself. Yet there is nothing more aggravating 
in literature than the blown egg of one-sided 
philosophic expression, that when examined 
within reveals nevertheless an aggravating 
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hollowness that can only condemn the item as 
hardly fit for human consumption. Not that 
one could blame Balzac wholly ; he is far too 
virtuous and clever for that. 

With all the very best intentions in the world a 
well-known journal (London ?) set out to interest 
its readers under the heading “‘ All About Love,”’ 
by offering contributions on the subject from 
nine of our most famous novelists. Each was 
asked seven questions. 

A rapid survey of the questions and answers 
here follows :— 

First question: [hose love is strongest : a 

man’s or a woman’s ? 

Several of the authors appeared to boggle in 
the difficulty of answering. The woman was 
favoured by the majority (five of the authors 
were men and four women). May Edgington 
was very clear and emphatic in her conclusion, 
that “more husbands are in love with their 
wives than are wives with their husbands.” 
Of course, everyone will wonder how she knows 
this; many will say she cannot know. ‘The 
truth is that not even clever novelists can 
possibly know, however closely they may have 
studied human nature. ‘Then, again, we cannot 
depend upon conclusions that must more or less 
favour according to the sex uttering them. Of 
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the nine authors five favoured women most over 
this particular question ; one distinctly favoured 
men ; three were non-committal—saying what- 
ever good things they could about both sexes. 

The present writer would be inclined at first 
to try to argue after the manner of Solomon, and 
say, ‘‘ Which pursues a love for the children 
most ?”’ The answer must be, the woman. 
Broad biological study forces us to believe that 
the female exhibits the love of loves for offspring 
far more than the male. Yet a man loves his 
wife because of the dangers and sacrifices she 
has passed in bearing him children. His wife, 
on the other hand, is apt to feel that her love 
of the children makes her somewhat independent 
of the father. All nine authors seem to have 
overlooked this fact. 

Therefore, from the contributions given (and, 
of course, all cannot be quoted), one concludes 
that this particular question cannot possibly 
be settled. The four non-committing fiction 
writers (all honour to them in attempting so 
difficult a task) did their best, and cannot be 
blamed by the most sardonic scientist for failing 
to decide one way or the other. 

Second question: Should a woman show her 

love ? 

Here nearly all of the nine experts were in 
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great difficulties, and some frankly admitted 
this. Only one, namely, Baroness Orczy, gave 
a really good, strong answer which gives one 
pleasure to quote. It was, ‘‘ If a woman really 
loves, she will find it impossible to conceal it.”’ 

Note the entire lack of necessity for deception 
there is in the above condition. Observe that 
if she really loves she has great reasons to do so, 
or she could not really love. Then her irre- 
sistible feeling 1s, why should she not show the 
love? “ Find it impossible” is the true ring 
in the metal of which she 1s made. 

The reply from one author is, “‘ Not to the full 
extent if she really is in love. It is only safe for 
a woman to simulate intense love.” ‘This 1s 
rather a bad reply. It 1s never safe to simulate 
in married life; but more, it 1s never a good 
policy. How can she be really in love if she 
simulate? What is simulating if not deceiving ? 
As to being “ safe to simulate intense love,”’ 
one would be compelled to argue that to 
simulate at all is to make a situation that was 
not only extremely unsafe—if a husband were 
wise and worth having—but so horribly difficult 
for a woman to sustain. If the Baroness is 
right, as above, then a woman could not possibly 
conceal her simulation for very long without too 
preat a self-sacrifice to make the union anything 
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approaching the ideal—or even ever advisable 
to adopt as a standard. 

A digest of the answers from the nine brings 
the conclusion that all husbands and wives 
should be naturally and easily demonstrative re- 
garding their true feelings, before themselves and 
also before others. 

The only reason that could be found why they 
should not be so, in all honour, is because the 
example would be so painful to the many who 
could not under any circumstances show their 
love, and who would therefore be inclined to 
consider such freedom and ease as being very 
bad form—which reminds one that amongst 
some of the reasons why women wear skirts 
instead of trousers is, that the shape of their 
legs shall not be so easily seen. 

Answers to this particular question will 
never trouble those who are really in love. 
They will just go on doing exactly as they 
please, anywhere, anyhow, feeling right all the 
time in spite of what novelists or scientists may 
think. 

Third question : Js 7t possible to love more than 

one person at the same time ? 

Eight of the authorities have replied, No! 
One of these adds a big but, for to do so—to love 
more than one person—is “ most bewildering.” 
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The ninth says, “‘ Not possible for a man, 
but possible for a woman.” But she does not 
say exactly why. 

Fourth question: Love at firsi sight : Does 

it often occur ? 

The nine authorities have, on the whole, great 
difficulty in answering this question. Some say 
Yes, emphatically ; some No, equally emphatic- 
ally ; others beat about the bush. One declines 
to answer, but writes, “* Love 1s not a plant that 
grows or thrives. It is an elemental force— 
which is created.”’ She is a lady. 

Question five: Are love marriages the best ? 

Only one declines to answer, and writes: 
‘A marriage without love may be good for the 
state.” 

Another endeavours to get out of the awkward 
question by asking, “‘ What is love ? ” 

All the rest impressively explain their afiirma- 
tive answers without any hesitation or reserva- 
tion whatever. 

Question six: Can a plain woman be loved as 

much as a preity woman ? 

One author evades the question, and asks 
another. ‘I’he second is similarly evasive, and 
says, ‘’ Beauty is in the eye of the gazer.”’ 

‘The third replies, ‘‘ Certainly she can. Sex 
attraction is a mystery.” 
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The fourth is provisional in finishing up a 
long sentence which seems altogether evasive, 
but he ends by observing that “a plain woman 
can be loved as much as a pretty one—so long as 
her mind 1s not plain.’ Which is quite a good 
answer. 

The fifth replies : “ Only if she were an angel, 
a genius, or what the Americans call ‘a 
fascinator.’”’ 

The sixth evades the question, and remarks, 
‘ Looks have really very little to do with love.” 

The seventh does not hesitate, and says, 
“Certainly. . . . There is a type of actual 
ugliness which is much more attractive to men 
than insipid beauty.”’ ‘This seventh 1s a lady, 
and there is not the slightest doubt but what 
many women will be inclined to thank her 
for this answer. 

The eighth also replies: “‘ Certainly. 

The first women of our time and our greatest 
heroines have usually been plain women 
the thinking man knows well that beauty is but 


skin deep.”’ Here was a man ! 
The ninth avoids giving clear reply. She 
ends by remarking: “ Here again we must 


think of love in its supreme, dual capacity—the 
creat passion—not the mere elemental desire.”’ 
Question seven: Can any love last for ever ? 
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The first authority says this question “ cannot 
be answered absolutely by finite man.”’ 

The second goes into definitions and refuses 
to answer. 

The third says: “‘ Yes; but it happens 
rarely, on both sides.” 

The fourth is generous to a heartfelt degree. 
He writes: ‘‘ I think real love is the only thing 
that does last for ever . . . nothing touches 
love.” This reply should satisfy some of those 
who will insist upon asking what love is, and 
who will only entertain the real thing. 

The fifth is of the same opinion, in the words, 
‘ T think all real love must last for ever.” 

The sixth asks what “ for ever’’ means. He 
replies in the affirmative provided “ the entire 
life of the persons ”’ is meant. 

The seventh, a very famous lady authoress, 
agrees that love may last, and concludes her 
reply with, “ No man or woman really loves a 
doormat, although sometimes the doormat in- 
duces the kind of pity which is akin to love.”’ 

This answer will not find favour with those 
who desire a very close definition of love—and of 
its very poor relative, pity. 


One of the most interesting manifestations 
of essential, innate, heartfelt, wholly-claiming- 
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emotional actuation is the spontaneous, un- 
learned, unsophisticated love for animals and 
dolls—particularly the young of animals—which 
human beings, old and young, exhibit. 

Marriages without love, including those de 
convenance, are deplorable, though possibly in 
a few cases love may ultimately be reached. 
There should be exceptionally ardent love before 
marriage, to constitute standard that should be 
kept up as far as possible, although, as we have 
seen, the demonstrativeness, the ardour peculiar 
to novelty in the most happily thrilling experi- 
ence one could imagine, is bound to diminish. 
Marriage entered into “ for comfort’ usually 
ends in jealousy, for either the one or the other 
wants ever-increasing attention, and outside 
examples of devotion of the kind may be yearned 
for. Some author has written informing us 
that this particular form is “ more tolerable 
than celibacy.” It, however, ought to be 
labelled as more a falsehood than is untruth ; 
it is self-cheating, it is selfish, it is the raw 
material out of which abnormal conduct 1s 
formed in future. 

Then what about the child that may happen 
to come into the world in spite of indifference, 
or often as against “all safeguards”? Here 
we have the accidental corrective of over much 
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selfishness, which may convert the indifference 
intoa larger regard ending in the first experienced 
love in life, when the love of the mother for her 
child teaches parents what love can be, and 
serves to bring something of the kind between 
the parents themselves. 

Love, “ brotherly love,” call it what you like, 
in the broadest sense is a kindly regard for 
others, for one special reason or another; for 
the highest common reason, that mere existence 
of self means nothing as towards futurity ; only 
by regardful association, and in co-operation 
with others, can any of us count for favourable 
permanency. ‘Therefore ‘ to love one another ”’ 
—meaning to have kindly regard for one another 
—comes to be the first essential mood and 
emotion and action of life. ‘Towards love is 
life ; moving away from love is away from life. 

Such are the cancelled-down issues of vital 
process as they may be clearly discriminated by 
those who have had the privilege of working 
deeply in biology and psychology in order to 
get at the true meanings of existence. 

Now, when shall these lessons be learnt, and 
how? ‘The answer is, at the earliest time of 
lite that judgment and will-power begin to grow. 
Childhood is the best time to learn things for 
life. Love of human for human should be 

r3 
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taught as natural and necessary, not only for the 
parent to exercise over the child, it must be just 
as important for the child to be taught deeply 
to love; this teaching would, of course, include 
the value of exercising due respect towards 
parents. Parents may say, “Of course my 
child loves and respects me,”’ but there are tens 
of thousands of children who do not feel and 
show sufficient respect ; their parents have let 
them go along in the idea that they must have 
their own way to a great extent, and that fibs 
and tempers must not be punished, but must be 
yielded to: many argue that children are not 
to be sternly corrected in case they should be 
“upset.” ‘That way great trouble lies. They 
should be taught wrsely—yes! But to let 
children have too much of their own way, so 
that animal-like misbehaviour develops in them, 
is to breed great anguish for the future. 

The precise way in which children should be 
taught cannot be given in these pages, for there 
are many variations of temper and difficulties 
of conditioning that require sometimes very fine 
adjustments of training. All one need say at 
the moment is, teach without corporal punish- 
ment as far as you can; but some will require 
more than plain words. 

Human love should be learnt also through 
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teaching children to be kind towards animals, 
however small—even insects. Children should 
always be taught to help anything in difh- 
culties. When children have been well trained 
as regards behaviour towards animals, they are 
likely to be all the more respectful towards the 
higher animals called humans. ‘lake care ot 
the early behaviour towards animals, and the 
bigger love of later life will have its seeds well 
sown. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 
Difficult Children 

Children are just delightful little intelligent 
animals, whose chief interest is bound to be 
in looking into everything, but, above all, in 
making experiments as they develop their 
powers. 

They are the most beautiful animals in all 
creation, of course, but even capable of being 
worse than animals sometimes in the ingenuity 
and depth of their naughtiness. 

You know just what you can do when a lower 
animal is naughty, because you are, or have 
been, a bit of an animal yourself. You just 
“Jay it on thick,” by words, if you think it 
necessary, and there is nobody to prevent you so 
long as you are not too cruel. But everybody 
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hesitates to whip a child. Now, why? The 


answer is, because it can give examples of 
thought-power—and ever-developing thought- 
power, as time goes on. This power acts in 
two ways; it makes a mother hope that the 
child will grow out of the disadvantageous 
habits, and it also causes her to wonder whether 
she will be doing the right thing. She there- 
fore feels safer in hesitating. 

Now, advanced psychology teaches—not from 
dreams, however—that it is always safer to 
bank on the higher understanding of a child 
than on the lower; that one had always better 
give a child credit for being more capable than 
it seems. ‘This axiom is also one of the very 
best to bear in mind, even in dealing with difh- 
cult adults—who also know subconsciously 
more than will be found in the ordinary 
way. 

The administration of a thrashing, or even 
any small degree of corporal punishment that 
is really meant, is usually a weak performance, 
and it is subconsciously estimated as such by 
the child receiving it; it 1s a procedure that 
always argues, if it does not obviously involve, 
some amount of anger; and anger 1s always a 
lower animal trait, at least when definitely 


perceivable. 
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Even if it may appear to be a counsel of per- 
fection, one feels obliged to recommend that 
anger is a weakness, whoever exhibits it and for 
whatever cause it may be manifested ;_ its worth 
would be little more than sincerely doubted by 
the majority of thinkers, until they realised the 
psychological fact that plain thought-power of 
the right sort can any day be proved to be 
ever so much more powerful and _ effectual 
than the very worst temper that could be 
worked up — excepting as against some 
animals. 

Should children ever receive corporal punish- 
ment ? ‘The answer is, only when there 1s too 
much of the animal and not enough of the 
human in them to get at. If after very kind 
and plain reasoning, or after an action that 
teaches the right thing very clearly and emotion- 
ally, there is no improvemcnt, it should be con- 
cluded that the animal side is too obstinate 
for the milder measures. ‘Then a_ wisely- 
wielded cane will sometimes act like a charm, 
for it will convey convictions of an absolute 
physical mastery as well as a mental, against 
which it would be unwise to counteract any 
longer. 

How much corporal punishment should be 
inflicted, and what kind should it be?) Enough 
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to bring a recognition of the superior and quite 
reasonable authority. 

The mood and manner of the administrator 
should be regulated entirely in accordance with 
what is meant by reasonable. Verbal correc- 
tions and corporal punishments should be 
employed with studied calmness and coolness ; 
this will double the effect. ‘The more anger you 
show, the more punishment will you be com- 
pelled to inflict, either there and then or still 
more probably in future. 

Even to show a cane to a child in all calm- 
ness, while employing well-meaning and simple 
word-~-expressions, will have a better effect than 
a vicious blow with hatefully angry face and 
not a word said. The latter may cause hatred 
in return ; the former is more likely to produce 
some respect. 

It follows that certain parents will have no 
difficulty with the same kind of children that 
others could not manage, according to the ways 
of correction adopted. 

It is often very galling for parents to feel 
obliged to get the opinion of others when their 
children are too much for them to manage, but 
it is a positive eye-opener to them sometimes 
when they learn what others can do. 

It is a cruel irony of fate that very often the 
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most pampered “ only ”’ children are the greatest 
trouble to their parents ; but experience shows 
that even their naughtiness can be exceeded by 
some of the worst of youngsters who have been 
adopted. 

NOTE 


Fate is indeed kind. A new method of making childbirth 
easy has recently been discovered (neuroinduction)—a 
relaxation method, which towers above ‘twilight sleep.” 


CHAPTER X 
ATTRACTIVENESS 


A PICKED girl for the films, to be trained at a 
commencing salary of {100 a week while train- 
ing, at the choice and under the direction of the 
famous ‘Talmadge sisters, affords us example 
worth a few moments’ contemplation. And 
noting the virtues expatiated on by her patrons, 
we observe the emphasis laid on movements and 
expressions of countenance, even as it were 
closely studied in the final examination at a tea- 
table specially set for the purpose. ‘Therefore 
mere perfection of chiselling is not what should 
be sought by those out for admiration ; it is en- 
gaging and entrancing movement that is wanted. 


What is Beauty ? 


Beauty is that which artistically pleases sight, 
hearing, or thought. But what is it that does 
so? Why does one thing seem beautiful and 
another ugly ? We are able to get plain answers 
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to such questions these days by means of 
simple analysis and deduction, through accurate 
judgment of essential cause and effect, and 
by being able to demonstrate the nature of the 
phenomena which we examine. Psychology has 
during recent years greatly advanced as a science ; 
it now enables us to get at the bottom of 
problems far easier than was formerly possible. 

Beauty is in the mind of the beholder. To 
appreciate beauty requires a mind that can 
determine interesting differences—contrasts. 
But many observers forget those great values to 
be judged from movements. Horse lovers 
know all about the “ beautiful action’’ of a 
prize hackney horse, that it exemplifies ‘ going- 
all-round and going-on,” as breeders term it, 
but very few people realise that the prettiness 
of a human face is not so much due to its perfect 
symmetry, profile, or fine chiselling, as to the 
expressions it makes. A still face in marble 
may be beautiful, as a hard and immobile 
example comparable with others not so well 
shaped, but what is the explanation of a face 
that is beautiful though the still lines of it are 
by no means symmetrical or statuesque ? The 
answer is that the entrancing fascination lies 
in the finer movements which it displays. 
It follows that a beautifully chiselled and 
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complexioned face will be doubly or triply 
beautiful provided its movements, due primarily 
to the mind, are beautiful. 

Yet, on the other hand, a careful examination 
of many types of beauty, such as may be made 
of “ Golden Apple ” girls, in life or in cinema 
illustrations, shows at once that a girl who seems 
beautiful when her face is in still pose, will often 
be observed to alter this beauty, and to lose her 
charm the moment she moves to smile or speak. 
It is true that movement of eyes or mouth in 
order specially to show the teeth will sometimes 
undo the calculations you have made a moment 
before, when you then judged from the still 
mouldings only. 

The natural question one asks therefore is 
this: What is it that gives the finer, more 
graceful, more beautiful movements of face 
and body? Here is where advanced science 
comes in. Not that the answer to this question 
has been unknown from time immemorial ; 
it has been surmised. It has been to some 
extent expressed by artists, physiologists, and 
literary authors. “ Unmoulding reason’s mintage 
charactered in the face,” of early writ, meant 
that the formation of the face was distorted by 
a drunken and ugly mind. It is now most 
accurately known by psychologists that the 
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mind’s operations govern muscular action quite 
clearly and definitely ; even further, it is ex- 
plicable that what influences the mind also 
affects the whole body, as surely as the nervous 
system is what it 1s. 

Experiments conducted over the past few 
years have clearly shown just why it 1s that 
sustained stresses of the mind give departures 
from the normal in the appearance of the face, 
and as clearly that the face can be brought back 
towards the normal again by psychological means 
taken to relieve the stresses. 

When a holiday causes a healthier appearance, 
this is through the relief afforded to the mind 
as much as anything. Some people might 
imagine that it has been due to better appetite, 
fresh air, or sea bathing ; but the advantages of 
all these have been first made possible chiefly 
by a mind that is in a right mood. Some 
holidays do no good at all, because miseries 
have also been packed to take away in the 
travelling trunks ; that is to say, the mere going 
away to an environment that promised to be 
more cheerful has not been enough to dispel 
the worry remaining at the back of the mind. 

Of what use are cosmetics, which can only 
go less than skin-deep at most, if a face is 
drawn out of its happy shape by worry? <A 
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wonderfully natural peach-bloom complexion 
will almost look ridiculous if carried by one 
who is “ down in the mouth.” 

The lesson 1s, that beautiful is as beautiful does. 
Beauty of mind is the master modeller and creator 
of fascinating features. Even fine eyes will be 
hopelessly dulled if the mind becomes so, but 
fortunately they will recover their lustre when 
the disorder of the mind 1s corrected by some 
good fortune or other. 

There is one universal key for tmprove- 
ment of the mind—namely, the development 
of a happier relationship between the victim 
of painful conflicts and other persons. If a 
woman be an egoist she will be unhappy, un- 
healthy, and, therefore, unimpressive and in- 
effectual in ‘“‘ vicious”’ circling. If she can 
possibly find the disposition to be “ all things 
to all people ”’ she will indicate recovery in the 
brightness of her happy intelligence, and conse- 
quently in her countenance. But the wards of 
the key are often very difficult to cut, the re- 
modelling from a clay that is deadly dull to a 
constitution that can overcome ice by the 
warmth of its ‘‘ good heart ” is not possible by 
any size of ‘‘skeleton”’ arrangement ; it needs 
something more than that. 

Andrew Soutar has written on the girl 
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with a film face in the Sunday Pictorial : 
‘“ Personality 1s everything. . . . A woman 
. may possess that personality which makes 
her ugliness very attractive.’ There you have 
the bare truth very simply expressed. But what 
is the psychology of this ? What is personality ? 
The answer 1s, that play of thought and capability 
which makes a happy face and an expressive form. 
{t is the brain, therefore, that finally decides— 
and that for evermore will continue to decide. 

‘ Beauty is in the eye of the beholder.’ 
‘This means that each person is his own judge 
of beauty. What one would consider beautiful 
might cause another to revolt. This old ex- 
pression again asks us to realise that it is beauty 
of mind and movement that counts more than 
anything else; emotions may be aroused by 
still contrast, but much more by movements 
that are governed by the mind of the one 
admired. And movements must be intelligently 
appreciated by the mind that sees them. It is 
the “ mind’s eye ” that is the headmaster in the 
matter, both in the seer and in the seen. 

Now let us see how true artistic values are 
mocked for the most part. We will visit great 
assemblies where young people most do con- 
gregate for the purpose of mutual attraction— 
the hall of the dance. Do we find here graceful 
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movement ? ‘The answer will be in the negative 
without any hesitation : as tangoists, as nigger 
walkers and wrigglers, perhaps we may find 
fairly good examples, but as survivals of the 
deportment and grace of the ball-rooms of our 
forbears they constitute flagrant insults, pre- 
posterous monstrosities of strangely-clad de- 
formities, through disfigurements of dress as well 
as by contortions of body due to “ style” of 
adaptation and ensemble and rhythm. Bodily 
attraction? Yes; but of what kind? One 
hears that even this attraction is one-sided—that 
is, it is difficult to get men to attend in equal 
numbers with girls, although it 1s true that many 
of the older men may be persuaded to attend. 
‘“ Dancing partners,’ what about these? What 
do they mean? ‘The answer 1s that enough 
sensible men of the right sort for marriage 
cannot be found, and the girls require plenty of 
exercise and practice on capable dummies— 
capable physically at least of fulfilling Terp- 
sichorean requirements —regardless of their 
personal rank, their mental polish, their qualities, 
so desirable beyond their merely filling a position 
for the time being. How different from what 
dances used to be! Lady ‘Terrington has 
written in the Evening News the following: 
“Many of us who claim to be broad-minded 
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women of the world have looked with clismay 
upon some of the styles of dancing which can 
be seen almost any evening in the West End. 

. It may be what its fiercest critics have at 
one time or another alleged—negroid sensuality 
glossed over with an _ all-too-thin Western 
veneer.” 

Some engagements to marry are consequent 
on these modern efforts, but nothing like the 
number that mothers hope and wish for, and 
nothing like the number that make the absurd 
organisations warrantable. One is not so sure 
that dances do not prevent engagements, by 
making close association too bold, too abandon, 
too “asking for attention,’ too much of the 
familiarity breeding contempt. 

Was it not the coy, careful rarity of women’s 
charm which in years gone by created the 
positive craze that would stop at nothing to win, 
most precious occasion that made the life-long 
remembrance and the life-long affection that 
was bound by it? 

The less there is left to the imagination before 
marriage, the fewer are the everlasting sweet 
memories of mystery that in the beginning 
gave visions of a heaven that could never be 
forgotten, even when the death of one parted. 

It is extremely likely that close hugging is so 
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cheap to-day that many a man wonders whether 
marriage 1s worth while. 

There is a lot of truth in these old aphorisms : 
‘“ If you want to win a man try running away 
from him,” and, “If you want to win a girl 
make love to her mother.” 

Of course, men rather like this ‘“‘ coming 
forward ” disposition on the part of girls to some 
extent—many to a great extent—but the cogent 
contention might well be offered that the more 
they like it and get it the less are they inclined 
to value it or to be bound by it; the more 
advanced the form of dancing, the more sexually 
revolting in the subconscious mind is it, 
especially when full explanation is wanting. 
Subtle and satanic innuendo is rife in the 
modern dancing schools. and this helps to 
fashion falsehood wholesale. 

The more you show the more you may show 1s 
worth thinking about as a sartorial philosophy, 
and it 1s going to find its ultimate bounds in such 
absolute defeat that a coming back from it is 
inevitable sooner or later. Every pendulum 
action has its limits one way and another, but 
movement it must show. 

This kind of attractiveness of bodily contact 
and the fascination of rhythmic association 1s 
likely to defeat entirely the best end in view. 
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In a very large number of instances the excite- 
ment of it is so suppressed and yet so glaringly 
elicited when nothing further can possibly come 
of it between the two, that normality is soon 
offended, and a disgust of thwarted impulses 
creates cynical impatience and a permanent 
turning towards the selfish abnormal. ‘This 
need not be further explained : most readers 
will be able to read further between the lines. 

Then, when servants wear silk stockings 
what are mistresses to do to cultivate tastes that 
are far removed ? It is indeed difficult to devise 
change when everybody is running to ex- 
tremities and imitations come to be far more 
awkward than the sincerest flatteries. 

Here is a true story. The surviving family 
consisted of two daughters and a step-daughter. 
The two had been brought up to be far the more 
important, the step one having always found 
herself pushed quite in the background, and 
resignedly so on her part. The two set out for 
husbands and made little secret of it. They 
miserably failed, until age stamped its grim 
initials on their open countenances, to make a 
really satisfactory future appear to them to be 
quite impossible. They grew “ too old.” But 
the step-sister soon married a rich man! She 
was attractive through her unselfishness in 
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being greatly interested in the welfare of the 
other two. 

Ironies of fate are as common in relationships 
of the sexes as conflicts in personalities. But it 
really does seem that the more girls mind their 
own business in the broadest sense—studying 
possibilities of marrying as little as possible, but 
‘““making good” in some run of interest in 
ordinary duties—the more likely are they to 
marry ; the reason being that they become 
attractive through not urging to marry, and 
through developing a wide sense of under- 
standing that enables them to be fascinating, 
when in the affairs of men they appear capable 
and, above all, so self-confident as not to be in 
the least anxious. 

The matter of attractiveness is not fully 
considered if due regard be not paid for those 
provisions which strongly and directly promote 
health. Let us consider for a moment games, 
for exercise of muscle. How far shall women 
engage in physical exercises and sports is a very 
vexed question at all times ? 

Marjorie Bowen is very emphatic in her 
writings on the subject. She says: “Any 
pursuit, or sport, or game, or occupation that 
makes a girl coarse, or rough, or rude, that 
causes her to appear in guises and fashions that 
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rouse contempt or laughter, that expose her to 
the mockery of the opposite sex and the disgust 
of her own is, whatever the result otherwise, 
a deadly mistake. 

‘Woman was so obviously not intended to 
display herself publicly in trials of strength or 
endurance that, save in the case of very young 
girls, who are practically sexless, there is some- 
thing painful in the awkward effect of the 
female figure distorted in the effort to compete 
with men in the athletics men have devised 
for themselves. 

‘“ A woman has no right to show how hideous 
she can look, what a really repulsive and dis- 
gusting object she can become leaping over a 
tennis court with the sun in her eyes, doubled 
up in ugly trappings on a motor-cycle, leaping 
over a hurdle, or in the other hundred and one 
repellent attitudes daily perpetrated by the 
ghastly efhciency of instantaneous photography. 

‘It 1s true that the men may look equally 
hideous, but this does not matter ; we see they 
are strong, healthy, skilful ; we know there is a 
purpose and reason in their feats; with the 
women there is none ; indeed, it is quite likely 
that they are ruining their physique as well as 
their looks and their manners, and the ideal in 
the heart of the beholder.” 
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The fact is that sweet reasonableness should 
be exercised over the question, on all sides. 
Yet extremes do good: they need not be in- 
veighed against over much. A level of midway- 
between will always be aimed at in the evolu- 
tion of the mass, just because over-enthusiasms 
help to make clear boundaries. 

We shall agree with the same authoress’s 
words :— 

‘The mystery of woman is no idle legend ; 
the noblest, tenderest thoughts of all the ages 
have veiled her with a thousand fantasies : strip 
them rudely off on the football or cricket field, 
tear them aside with the scream of the racing 
motor-car, the straddle of the golf swing, the 
sprawl of the high-jump—and what have you 
in exchange for the romance and wonder of 
thousands of years? A poor, rather comic, 
imitation of a man. 

‘““ Let women be careful how they disgust the 
senses, for, after all, there is little else to which 
they canappeal. And let them beware how they 
destroy the illusion of beauty, this intangible, 
wonderful, evasive beauty, which, if cast out by 
women, shall look long for a dwelling-place. 

‘ For if women destroy their own glamour, they 
destroy the glamour that all the ages have bestowed 
on all the world.”’ 
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Yet many girls will like a game of hockey, or 
a run with foxhounds or beagles, and who on 
earth could blame them for it when their lungs 
and hearts are made all the healthier for it. 
Long-distance running and rowing 1s often bad 
for men, but should be barred as far too risky 
for women—they are certainly not worth while 
for them 1n any case. 

A writer in the public press has asked, “* Does 
man fully appreciate the independent, self-reliant 
girl of to-day, or does he still hanker after the 
afraid-of-a-mouse girl? [am not quite sure ”’ ; 
also, ‘‘ Do men like the soft, tender-hearted sort 
of girl. Are the pluck and courage of the 
modern woman ever an attraction or—or is it 
six yards of georgette and a little gold embroidery 
that does it?” 

The answer is that “some like one thing, 
some another.” Everything depends upon the 
emotions of moments that each displays—of a 
nature that effects co-ordination in ideas. A 
strong man will sometimes be “ caught” by 
sweet, soft, kitteny behaviour at the moment he 
feels well and proud of being a man who could 
protect with strong arm in work and war. 
Another man will be devoted to out-door sport 
and catch the keen eye of the girl who tells him 
of her otter hunting and her physical culture, 
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which will have the effect of making him think 
of sweet affinities and angels of the amazonian 
type, with turned-up sleeves, living amongst 
Alaskan hardships under all the thrills of wild, 
sporting, and utterly free life. A third man, 
quite unmuscular, will fall in love with the 
poetic, artistic, prettily hirsute, wistful-eyed and 
soulful maiden who cries when he plays the 
piano—and so on. ‘There are men and men, 
and women and women ; therefore it would be 
waste of time for any short-story writer to 
hope to keep reasonably within bounds in his 
efforts to make readers interested in his writing- 
up of any particular type of person as his model 
for all to follow. 

It is now a scientific fact easily demonstrable, 
that facial appearance is entirely governed by 
the character of thought-process—that 1s to say, 
a life of strain leaves formations and alterations 
in the face, according as the nervous system has 
been wrung and muscles have been tensed ; 
on the other hand, easy sunny dispositions, 
begotten of smooth economic habits of thought, 
create corresponding calmness and happiness 
of features that express true beauty. 

It has been found—as a proof of the above— 
that treatments designed to relax mental tense- 
ness very quickly correct facial faults of former 
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strain—perhaps not entirely, but to a greater 
extent than is commonly known. 

Movements of the face most accurately indi- 
cate corresponding processes of thought ; for 
instance, pressed lips, turned inwards, indicate 
firm resistance, as though the person uttered 
the words “I will not’’ in an egoistic, self- 
willed, resistive opposition to outside guidance 
that may even be quite kind; perhaps even a 
finally defiant disposition may enter; while, on 
the other hand, sweetly reasonable people, who 
are quite ready to hear and to fall in with what 
others may sensibly think, exhibit everted lips 
and generous mouths of acquiescent mood that 
is most considerate of outside people’s feelings. 
Jews appear to be happy to live anywhere in the 
world so long as they can win allegiance and 
attention in business, therefore free-hearted 
easy everted lips are their characteristic—though 
it 1s quite true that they are far from being 
always disposed to consider the advisability of 
avoiding the hurting of other people’s feelings. 

We are not going to find comparisons odious 
by making too close criticisms in these pages, 
therefore we shall decide that something between 
the two above extremes is what would be safe 
and dependable. The altruism of the Jew 


doubtless needs improving as well as the egotism 
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of the Gentile, if we were going to be more 
particular. For the moment we are considering 
particularly differences in facial form. 


Ugly faces can be readily acceptable when 
there is charm of manner behind them. Even 
bulldogs can be beautiful—and ‘“ such sweet 
things ’—by merely accepting a petting, as 
though so fierce-looking yet so delightfully mild 
and devoted—easily to be kissed on the fore- 
head. 

A pretty mind grows prettier every year, in 
spite of the age and wrinkles coming, because 
it feeds on the sweet atmosphere it draws. 
Prettily chiselled faces make life risky and un- 
comfortable, especially when ideas behind them 
are dull and uninteresting ; they are sometimes 
little better than masks for domino wearers. 


CHAPTER Xl 
VENEREAL DISEASES 


ALL youngsters should at puberty be well in- 
formed regarding venereal diseases that are 
possible for anybody to contract—and that at 
most times are dangerously concealed. 

A very good plan with youngsters is to tell 
them just a little, and then to tell them to ask 
you questions ; it will be surprising to you to 
learn this as a procedure ; but it will surprise 
your boy ; it will make him think ; and you may 
teach him a very great deal even about sex 
generally in this manner quite easily. Why 
not pass along to local ablutions, Bible circum- 
cision, and the philosophy of jazz dancing, one 
after the other? You will do your boy a lot 
of good and he will respect you for tackling 
difhcult questions all the more. ‘The cleverer 
he is, the better reason for telling him. 

Instances have been known of the well-born 
suffering from this class of disease actually at 
the date of marriage. Also instances are known 
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of the passing of the disease from one to the 
other, even by kissing. Yet again, examples 
have been found of husband and wife both 
suffering—neither knowing they have the 
disease. All of which indicates that there are 
utterly unscrupulous people in the world, 
though not revealing themselves as such, either 
ready to injure others criminally, or so ignorant 
and unscrupulous as to experiment and recklessly 
to run risks of never being discovered. ‘There 
are many cases of wives never knowing their 
husbands have infected them, partly because of 
professional secrecy being the rule. Many 
infants get the diseases. 

The time is coming, probably—if venereal 
diseases still remain a big menace—when at 
least all males should be medically examined 
before they can marry; it may be hoped that 
one day even females will offer to be examined 
in order to show a clean bill of health. When 
marrying and having children is more highly 
thought of, it is quite conceivable that women 
should themselves offer to obtain certificates of 
purity, if only for the fair purpose of insisting 
that the same shall come from the male. Why 
should not Lady be certain that The Hon. 
has not had syphilis in his early days in 
India, when Lady is spotless and does not 
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want tainted and deformed children? Some- 
times ‘‘ The Hon.” has had such a disease and 
has not been fully aware of its real nature and 
dangers ! 

It is also possible that a higher sense of the 
dignity of marriage and motherhood may make 
the richer classes set an example to the lower 
middle and poorer, by having a certificate of 
sound health and family history from either a 
woman or a man doctor, so that the latter 
classes shall be proud and happy to fall in with 
the same movement, making for better things 
all round—in the spirit of realising that if some 
ladies can prove purity then why should not 
all endeavour to do so. 

Such movements might seem suggestive of 
too high perfection and to be impossible; but, 
firstly, to exalt the desirability of the state of 
matrimony ; secondly, to produce pride of fitness 
for the same, these two might very well produce 
such a feeling of abhorrence against venereal 
diseases (which have already affected many 
thousands of people who are entirely innocent 
of ever having done anything wrong), that even 
notification of these diseases would automatically 
become acceptable,because so advisable and salu- 
tary. Then notification would render unneces- 
sary any general examination for impure blood. 
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The most distressing tragedies of all arise 
through temptations by parade and seductive 
whisperings of women, who make a business of 
inveigling young men (even school boys passing 
through towns on their way home for vacation) 
into hotbeds of disease. ‘The authorities are 
not half strict enough in this matter ; nay, it has 
been suggested that those who are paid to be 
guardians are not always proof to being bribed 
to neglect. 


LTD,, EDINBURGH. 
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in this book is the useful scope of suggestion—including, of course, auto- 
suggestion—in the lives of every man, woman, and child. He particularly 
advances the theory that mental suggestion is the master key to many problems 
of health, religion, mysticism, spiritualism, and psycho-analysis. 


Middle Age Health and Fitness 


By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Ss. net 


Dally Telegraph.—-‘‘ Refreshingly practical and comfortable in tone; It is 
just the book to put into the hands of a middle-aged person of either sex who 
shows signs of valetudinarian apprehensions.’”’ 

Dally Graphic.—‘‘ A very real contribution to the study of health, and very 
many people may live longer and more happily by following his advice.” 


Mental Self-Help 


By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D., B.S., M.R.C,S. 
Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. Ss. net. 


Evening Standard.—‘‘ Dr. Ash is a speciahst on the problem of nervous 
breakdown. Incidentally, he is a literary man who possesses the rare gift 
of being able to express profound knowledge in a simple manner. The book 
is packed with directions for those who lack concentration of mind.” 


Nerves and the Nervous 


By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 


Medical Times.—‘‘ Dr. Ash has made a lifelong study of nerve cases, and be 
has acquired the art of expressing his views in siinple and readable style which 
will strongly appeal to the lay readcr.” 


Womanhood and Health 


By CHRISTINE M. MURRELL, M.D., B.S. (Lond.) 


Crown 8vo, Ss, net. 


‘‘ Womanhood and Health ” decals with the special problems which women 
have to face with regard to health. The organs of the woman are outlined, 
and the way in which they function and the etfects upon them of good and bad 
conditions with regard to clothing, exercisc, cleansing, diet, sleep, etc. The 
book is also intended to serve as a guide to mothers and those in charge of 
young girls who wish to know how best to instruct them in the facts of life. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Common Sense of Economic Science 


By EDMUND DANE, LL.B. Crown 8yo. 5s. net. 


Times.—‘' Mr. Dane, both here and in his ‘ History and Adventures of a 
Penny,’ shows his singular gift for the lucid explanation of the varied problems 
of economics. He writes easily and is always in touch with fundamenta) 
principles. He goes through all the main subjects in separate chapters: 
The Creation of Wealth, Labour, Capital, Exchange and Currency, Credit and 
its Function, Supply and Demand, Wages and Profit, etc.” 

Financial News (Answers to Correspondents).—‘*' The most lucid book on 
Economics that we have met and can thoroughly recommend is ‘ The Common 
Sense of Economic Science,’ by Edmund Dane, LL.B.” 


Somerset Neighbours 


By ALFRED PERCIVALL Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 5S. net. 


Dally Mail.—‘* You will envy Mr. Percivall his Somerset Neighbours. They 
are charming people full of queer twists and kinks of character with a gift for 
rare expression.”’ 

Daily News.—‘‘ A picture of real Somerset and true Somerset people.”’ 


Switzerland in Summer 


(The Bernese Oberland) 


By WILL and CARINE CADBY 


With 27 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. 
F’cap 8vo. 5s. net. 


A Friendly Round ,,),.. 22°" 


Spectator.—‘' This fascinating little volume. The author has a delightfully 
easy Style, a keen sense of humour and a supreme knowledge of golf and 
golfers.” 

Punch.—** These delightful little essays. It is a pure delight to read every 
word that he writes.” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ We can well believe that golfers will devour these pages with 
avidity.” 











Abraham Lincoln : Democrat 


By FRANK ILSLEY PARADISE 


Formerly Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, New Orleans 
With a Frontisplece. Crown 8vo. 5s, net, 
Westminster Gazette.—‘ A very good picture of the great statesman.” 
Dally Mail—‘' There was room for another good short book about the 
greatest American Iresident, and Dean Paradise has admirably filled the 
vacant place.” 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Should find many readers on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
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MILLS & BOON’S CATALOGUE 


The Lure of Travel 
The Lure of Old Paris 


By C. H. CRICHTON 
With 8 Mlustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Daily Graphic.—‘‘ I like Major C. H. Crichton for having written ‘ The 
Lure of Old Paris.” I knew it was a good book before I opened it, because I 
spied the name of Mills and Boon on its paper jacket, and that name is a hall- 
mark which stands for quality in books of intimate travel—books which 
perhaps will not help you in choosing hotels and theatres or in travelling the 
standard highways of thc sightseer in a hurry, but books which reveal with 
understanding and often tenderness the soul of a city.” 


The Lure of French Chateaux 


By FRANCES IM. GOSTLING 
With & Illustratlons Crown 8vo, Ss. net, 


This is a revised issue of the same author’s ‘“* Rambles around French 
Chateaux,” which has been out of print for some years. 


The Lure of Old Chelsea 


By REGINALD BLUNT 
With 8 Lilustrations, Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 


A revised selection from the papers by Mr. Reginald Blunt which were 
included in his two volumes, ‘* Paradise Row ” and ‘‘ In Cheyne Walk and 
Thereabout ’’—both now out of print. These are here introduced by a new 
preliminary chapter describing a typical stroll through the heart of tbe 
Chelsea of to-day, which will be a revelation to many Londoners of the 
extraordinary wealth and diversity of Chelsea’s historic, artistic, and literary 
memories and associations. 

Times. —‘‘ Mr. Reginald Blunt is perhaps the best known authority on 
Chelsea. AS acicerone round Chelsea, he can have few equals,” 


The Lure of Old London 


By SOPHIE COLE 
With 9 Iliustrations from Photographs. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s, net. 


























Sheffield Telegraph.—‘‘ We get the true spirit of Londcn in Miss Cole’s 
pages; she takes us below the surface, right into its quaint, grim, mysterious, 
romantic old heart.” 

Dundee Courler.—‘‘ Who would not enjoy being led by Miss Sophie Cole 
through the beauty spots of Old London ?”’ 
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First Steps to Batting 


By DONALD J. KNIGHT (England, Surrey, and Oxford) 
With 72 lilustrations from Photographs by E. H. D. Sewell, and 6 diagrams, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 

Yorkshire Post.—‘‘D. J. Knight has compiled a well written and detailed 
analysis of the many strokes in the cero of the all-round batsman... 
Mr. Knight is everywhere sound. . His little volume is to be cordially 
recommended.” 


First Steps to Lawn Tennis 


By A. E. BEAMISH 


With 24 Illustrations from Photographs by E, H. D, Seweili, 
Crown 8vo. 4s, net, 


Evening News.—‘‘ By stylish steps, as becomes so graceful a pilot, we are 
led through all the strokes and tactics of the game.”’ 

Morning Post.—‘‘ The writer has never seen a more practical, simply 
expressed, and usefully illustrated book for beginners than this one by Mr. 
Beamish, himself one of our best all-round players.” 


First Steps to Golf By G. S. BROWN 


With Special Chapters on the vaiue of Practising and Spoon Play by HW. H. HILTON 
With 93 Photographs by G. P, Abraham, F.R.P:S., and 9 Diagrams, 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 4s, net, 


Daily Chronicle-—‘‘ A valuable little handbook in which beginners will find 
much helpful advice.” 


First Steps to Rugby Football 


By * ALLEYNIENSIS.”’ 


(W, D, Gibbon, M.C,, B.A,, Headmaster Campbeil College, Belfast), 
With 58 Hlustrations from Photographs, and 13 Diagrams, Crown S5Svo, 45S. net. 


Country Life (Leonard R. Tosswill).—‘‘‘ First Steps to Rugby Football,’ 
written by one who has coached generations of Dulwich boys with marked 
success, Is a book that should be in the hands of every boy who hopes to make 
a mame for himself in the Rugby world. The illustrations could not well be 
better ; they are admirable photographs of every phase of the game, and even 
a boy too lazy to read the text cannot fail to profit by studying them.” 

Sportsman.——“‘ Every Rugger man should buy the volume and read it from 
beginning toend. He will learn much from it.” 


Switzerland in Winter ".e*oay 


With 24 Illustrations from Photographs, F’cap 8vo, 4s, net, 


This is a new and thoroughly revised edition. The volume contains con- 
siderable new matter, and gives the fullest and most up-to-date information 
to be obtained. 











MILLS & BOON’S CATALOGUE 


Letters to My Grandson on the World 
About Him 


By THE HON. STEPHEN COLERIDGE 
Third Edition, With a Frontispiece, Crown 8vo As. net, 


Daliy Maii.—*‘ Extraordinarily ingenious, accurate, and comprehensible. 
There is a great deal in this book which might be read with advantage by 
many people much older than Antony.” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ It is so full of good thoughts and takes such a simple and 
happy view of life and nature.” 


Letters to My Grandson on the Glory 
of English Prose 





By THE HON. STEPHEN COLERIDGE Third Edition. 
With a Portrait of the Author by Bernard Partridge, Crown 8vo, 4s, aet, 
Morning Post.—‘‘ . . . Many beside his lucky grandson will keep his Letters 


as a constant familiar companion, a source of unfailing refreshment and enjoy- 
ment, a fragrant and unwithering garland plucked ‘ from the most wonderful 
garden in the world.’ ” 


Letters to My Grandson on the 
Happy Life 


Crown 8vo. By THE HON. STEPHEN COLERIDGE 4s, net, 


Western Mail.—‘‘ A noteworthy series of letters which the Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge has addressed to his grandson Autony. These ou the Happy Life 
have a peculiar charin,.”’ 

Spectator.—'‘ Has some sound advice on the choice of a profession. A 
pleasing and wise little book.” 


Letters to My Grandson on the Glory 
of English Poetry 


Crown 8vo. By THE HON. STEPHEN COLERIDGE 48, net, 


In these letters Mr. Coleridge brings together his preferences, and invites 
his grandson to share the taste and knowledge acquired by long years spent 
in a fine library by one whosc opinions and criticisms are enforced by 
hereditary scholarship and a lifetime devoted to letters. 





London Vignettes — gopmie core 


With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 4s, net, 

Graphic.—‘‘ Town Life of old seen again by created characters of to-day, 
with fine enthusiasin and point. Much of Dickens-land coines into view, as 
well as ‘ The LBeggar’s Opera,’ Grey Coat Hospital, Madame Tussaud’s, and 
Poets’ Corner. Sir Walter Besant did this kind of ‘ Let’s Pretend ’ story some 
thirty-five years ago, and did it decidedly well. So does Sophie Cole here and 
elsewhere.” 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 





The Mirrors of Downing Street 


By A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER 
Popular Edition revised, with two new Portraits, viz, LORD DERBY and LORD 
GREY OF FALLODON. Crown 8vo, 2s, Gd, net, 


Manchester Guardian.— This nameiess author who knows so much and 
writes so well. The essays contain the most important contribution to the 
knowledge and understanding of our age.” 

Spectator.—‘' Not only brilliantly worded, but full of intuition.” 

Dally Telegraph.—‘‘ Pungent and effective . . . remarkably revealing 
» . . a book with a soul and a vivid purpose.”’ 


The Glass of Fashion 


Some Social Reflections 


By A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER 


Popuiar Edition revised, with a new Portrait, viz, WALBURGA, LADY PAGET, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net, 





Spectator.—‘‘ . . . he is destined to light a match which in the future may 
be used to light a candle that will illuminate our little corner of the world. 
To hope more would be to hope too much. And yet how great, how tremend- 
ous a destiny we are half-prophesying for our author.” 

Public Opinion.—‘' Few men have the vision, and the knowledge, and the 
power to write books hke this. The publishers’ lists show that, and the 
newspapers confirm it, and the pulpit proves it.” 

Dally Telegraph.—‘** And the wider its circulation the better for the race. 
For he has said what needed saying, and has said it honestly aud well.”’ 








Painted Windows 


A Study in Religious Personality 
By A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER 


Popular Edition, with a new preface and foreword by Prof. KIRSOPP LAKE. 
Crown 8vo, <8, Gd, net, 


Dally Graphic.—'‘ A new book which will rank, for satiric wit, for tren- 
chant and not unfair criticism, and for vivid portraiture, with his ‘ Mirrors 
of Downing Street.’ ” 

Morning Post.—‘' Whoever the ‘ Gentleman with a Duster’ way be... 
he must be a person of singular modesty. . .. His * Mirrors of Downing 
Street’ offered him a reputation which many writers might covet; but he 
put by the ‘ glistering foil.’ Now he has written a still better book about 
our religious leaders, and again he forgoes the credit which is his due.” 

Dally Sketch.—‘' Better than either ‘The Mirrors of Downing Street’ or 
‘ The Glass of Fashion.’ ” 
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MILLS & BOON’S CATALOGUE 


The Dolls’ Day carine Cadby 


With 29 Mlustrations by WEILL CADBY, and jacket in colour, 
Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s, Gd, net. 


The Observer.—‘‘ The idea of the dolls that “came alive ’ is one cherished in 
Many nurseries, and in this story they ‘come alive’ very completely. The 
novelty of thc book lies in the wonderfully clever photographs of the dolls’ 
adventures ; the pose of the creatures being uncannily lifelike.”” 





Finding a Fairy cain ssavy 


With 31 Illustrations by WILL CADBY, and jacket in colour, 
Fourth Edition, F'cap 8vo, 2s. Gd, net, 


Daily Telegraph,‘ A charming book of fantasy and childhood.” 


Lady’s Pictoria!.—‘‘ A fascinating little romancc, which has much of the 
quality of Peter Pan.”’ 


Times.—‘‘ There is a . . . distinct individuality in ‘ Finding a Fairy,’ by 
Carine Cadby, illustrated with dainty photographs by Will Cadby.” 


Shackleton > A Memory HAROLD BEGBIE 


Cr. 8vo, 2s. Gd. net 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Some day, we presume, there will be an official biography 
of Shackleton, but pending ‘that time and even when it comes this loving, 
sympathetic study of the great explorer will stand as a sketch portrait not 
to be surpassed.” 

Times.—‘‘ A sincere and moving appreciation of the great explorer, many 
of whose intimate thoughts he was privileged to share. He tells us a great 
deal that will be new to those who only heard Shackleton lecture.” 


With the Walnuts and the Wine 


By GILLY 
Third Edition. With a coloured Wrapper. 2s. Gd. net. 


Evening Standard.—** A inellow, jovial book, replete with good stories which 
will amuse even those who have no walnuts and no wine. Some excellent 
stories arc told of the Services, and every parent will revelin the stories about 
children ip this little symposium.” 


The Lig hter Side of Politics 


y “THE UNDER SECRETARY” 
F’cap 8vo., 2s, Gd, net, 


A volume replete with good Stories. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Full of entertainment.” 
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Other People’s Money 


By “A Trustee ”’ 


Second Edition, F’cap 8vo, 2s, 6d, net, 


Financlal News.—‘‘ This little volume will be most helpful to novices in 
the business of trusteeship. It explains succinctly the intricacics of proving a 
will, the legal servitudes of office, and offers some sound advice upon the 
management of trust investments, the payment of legacies, and othcr matters 
likely to come within the scope of a trustee’s duties.” 





Common Sense Self-Help 
A Study in the Economics of Mind Power 
F'cap 8vo. By <cdmund Dane, LL.B. 28, Gd, net. 


Financial News.—‘' In a concise vet illuminating essay the author sum- 
marises the principles of psychology and logic, giving to both a practical 
application to the common things of everyday life. . .. A stimulating and 
suggestive aid to practical affairs. ”’ 


The History and Adventures 
of a Penny By Edmund Dane, LL.B. 


8, 6d, net. 
Duncee Courier.—'' A veritable storehouse of economic knowledge 
epitomised and presented in most interesting and convincing form. . . . This 


little gem of a book.”’ 


How to Make a Fortune, 
or The Art of Growing Money 
By One Who Has Grown It 


F'cap 8vo. Second Edition. 2s. Gd, net. 


_ Thmes.—" Practical in how to begin and continue making money in 
industrial business ; on inventions ; on how to make house property pay; and 
how to deal successfully with stocks and shares.”’ 





— —~ 


 Pake tts tn ‘Tinte 


Talks on Thrift for Boys and Girls 
By the Author of “* How to Make a Fortune,”’ F’cap 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 
Financia} News.—-"’ We have nothing but praise for ‘ Takc it in Time.’ . . . 
The object of the book is to sct out in very simple language some useful, 
practical and everyday truths concerning thnft, work, the growth of money, 
avd elementary commercial psychology. . . . The idea is an admirable one.” 
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THE FINEST 3/6 NOVELS 


IN THE MARKET 


Bound in Cloth Printed on Best Quality Paper 
Same size as 7/6 novels Picture Wrappers 


WHEN I WAS QUEEN IN BABYLON o.oo... Rose ALLATINI 


TALES OF TWO CONTINENTS ono... cece cccccccecccceeess ROBERT BARR 
POIREENSEA WSEAND «oo... ccccccosccooces 4c0040s0sseescessiechevisicdeccsscasess Victor BripGEs 
BTU FIN ooivossccccccevcocesscsseceecdecescocsdoeez Dion CLAYTON CALTHROP 
RA Ree MRL BRIE vce cvssaceussvossvavcdescscncesebsccvonsceooecsvecces PHYLLIS CAMPBELL 
*A GAMBLE WITH HEARTS.....................0. .0000000000000000.. ANTHONY CARLYLE 
CHILDREN OF CHANGE ooo ccc ccc ccccecec cess ANTHONY CARLYLE 
TRU OG AF FD orev ccnoncovevccceiewcesectecsececoms ons dveceeiee ANTHONY CARLYLE 
*THE TAVERN AND THE ARROWS (The Fugitive Millionaire) ANTHONY CARLYLE 
THE GATES OF HOPE ooooiiwi. coco ccc ceccccccesccecees ANTHONY CARLYLE 
GARE EIN GS (CO US cs cscccs hide cicseeisvesenscsvdnodecccedcscssecscescoceccvcede ANTHONY CARLYLE 
DUN MC ago ccccxbeiccsedca duces ceecessdcecoessddeceovdsaccssoscemimas ANTHONY CARLYLE 
OR Te a ce oe ree a cee eae G. A. CHAMBERLAIN 
DF Oe FE aos csenscccdsvesscdssceessbasvdecasacessnccicasoeveebccsess RICHARD CHATER 
MRE TG SS: Ve iooivcosccecaeisoeesccvevevscoeva cceeeccedseccosavccccscececedess SOPHIE COLE 
POP ere Ne a i oe coca ccbak bbe Satwidck cn Claw deadelesinde SOPHIE COLE 
THE SPEAKING SILENCE ooo ccceccccccccccccecesccceceeees SOPHIE COLE 
A VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT .......0o0.. coco eee Sopulg COLE 
THE STREET OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS ............. Jay GELZER 
THE NECKLACE OF TEARS ooo. cc cc cccccccosscceeee LovIsgk GERARD 
THE MYSTERY OF GOLDEN LOTUS su... LovuisgE GERARD 
*A SULTAN’S SLAVE (A Son of the Sahara) .....................-.. LovuisE GERARD 
MHE SCORAL PARE AGE. ccvciséccedccscdscscasvvcciveccsorsdovcdsccsces . BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
MEE REONG DIM: TRAUL occ iciivccsncccccccsccsccscscecdecssssode FoORRESTINE C. HOOKER 
*“THE VALLEY OF THE MOON .......00ooo. cl cceeeceeeeeee Jack LoNDON 
Be ret, Fes See cirse seaweed cass shaleasen) os'eis vanswdlavaver -5isschsasasrconinces JacK LONDON 
BINGE ANID ESHORT V  ironicoocccceccsccccccceustecscococcssscsesesseass ocoedeeaee. JacK LONDON 
MOTT MRE DT CV EER 5, cers ios vusieutee esos cehsinccsv Be ee eons ELLA MacManon 
SD Gy es ao pcs seca eas ween wasn cg Coton oudcg ee cdauuuccuveatieaes Maup MALtetT 
St RR BD oi eevee acc sec enc ecincccecctucsddticccscScaveucslects Maup MALLET 
THHIEELEY UN THE VBOT TE cic kcis ccceiiccckccsvccscvcdcrtassrsceaiee Maup MALLET 
Mr TRO aac ee irra cecece ss cicilecenccdscsasvucsvavercece Nicensds S. C. NETIERSOLE 
THE GENTLE BIGAMIST ... ...............0000000 co. ce Horace W. C. NEwTE 
THE ROGUE’S PROGRESS ..................ccccccccc cee eee e eee eee Horace W. C. NEWTE 
a oa eo ok ock edo va coos savoconeecnceediae Sacdsescs Horace W. C. NEWTE 
TREASURE UPON EARTH ....................cc.ccccccccccccee sees eee HoraceE W. CC. NEWTE 
TPA UE 405 «nc. 00ncuaccevececeedesss soe ance eestoseecocviesse cosveecs Horace W. C. NEwtTE 
ee ae hee csc cdl cvescaciiieessesanencdsecuaraninevebeesdes W. EpwarRp STIRLING 
PWHITE SHOULDERS .....0..... ..ccccccsssscoscsccsccvcccvccsnecsce GEORGE Ki{spBE TURNER 
CAR IIGHIEES PASE on cncccoccencccccscsecislesdoccconcssdedetevsnvees MARIE VAN VoORST 
AFTER DINNER STORIES oun... cece cceeceeeees MaRIigE VaN VoRST 
RCA EL MU ECE iee, 8 MO. 5. ss cc occecaaeeuseee coscececcnerescnteceeecences eteetiee MaRIg£ Van VorRST 
MUNTVU FR METRE as acess cdccesescodscoesocceev cnc caacheoceessau-sescaccueetteee T. C. WIGNALL 
EMR PR ey OUI Mec orci reelwcntuiaaiway cise ciivatavivceiwessucaelecactuecs Ben Ames WILLIAMS 
ee i oa oe os odnandecnedsseseaese neue tas saseueteeaeteeees om cane BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
THE SEA BRIDE oooooooccccccccccccccccccscccessscsscsessessesesscsesssseees Ben AMES WILLIAMS 
THE GREAT ACCIDENT, oc cccccccccccooeccesscseocssesccsecscedes sos. BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
ROGUES AND COMPANY unui... cece cc ceecccccesecceceeee eres I. A. R. Wyriie 


* Films founded on these novels have been or are being produced. 
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MILLS & BOON’S 
Cheap Popular Reprints 


A Complete List of Mills & Boon's Cheap Popular 
Reprints will be sent post free on application. 


Bound with Picture Jacket. Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 


THE LADY FROM LONG ACRE oo. ooococccccccccccccccccccccsccce sees VicTtoR BRIDGES 
THE MAN FROM NOWHERE ooo cccccccceceseceeeee Victor BRIDGES 
DRE EVINDON AT CIBER TY oi ciicccciccccossichessssssciesvivevasecvees Victor BRIDGES 
THE MYSTERY OF GOLDEN LOTUS  ......W..ooccco. cc. LovuiIsE GERARD 
MaSeetsry VEN DEV T A: 2h cetcttier eek eins LouIseE GERARD 
Bere UE EIN) ils hn Nah cand Sota tetewnx Stes CONSTANCE HOLME 
Wee SPEENDID FAIRING  .oc.ccccccckeclccckcscccccccccsiaccca CoNSTANCE HOLME 
SMOKE AND SHORTY ............ sear csiaenaveceucecanaeeaee che aiatar meee Jack LONDON 
BEA ils OF OHI EB Ese ieee eiccn tiie resents des ie See Jack LonpoN 
THE LITTLE LADY OF THE BIG HOUSE ooo. Jack Lonpon 
JERRY OF THE ISLANDS oonocoiecccccc.cccccccscoccose ccce cocscossccosces Jack LONDON 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS .........ooo occ cccccc cece eecee cece, JacK LONDON 


THE KEMPTON-WACE LETTERS |... Jack Lonpon & ANNA STRUNSKY 


THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE ooo... ooccccccccccccccecccccccee Jack LoNnpDON 
ALES. sale 741 <a ee ae EE ce ee Jack LonpoNn 
ee ERS aim en onc sacs hati neha ete s Horace W. C. NEwTe 
THE SEA BRIDE ooo. cuccececssssscese scssssscersscceseeee BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
BRODIE AND THE DEEP SEA ........ oo... ccccce coccccee one I. A. R. Wyuig 
Round with Picture Jacket, F’cap 8vo, 2s. net 
BP Cre an NN ce ee ete eee ees ARTHUR APPLIN 
IY ire ge Uy Rss in eon dns sae acu ce erantuoiwedeahaecte mmeauasealeeneseimes ARTHUR APPLIN 
WE GREATER CLAIM oiiiiccs siscesecsacivscsaicatincilovevaiseaseisdereiaccss ARTHUR APPLIN 
MRS. O'H. ... HAROLD BEGBIE 


THE DUCHESS, THE ARTIST, AND THE PICTURE BOOK 
HAROLD BEGRIE 


PO a UR hs Siar ura ca waves sce sabrawceadina Vie cexsavastseaeete Haro_p BREGBIE 
THE CRUISE OF THE SCANDAL ow. Victor BriIDGES 
GOLDEN BARB'S VICTORY (ooo ccccccccccccocccccccccccccccccesecee. Ik. C. BuLey 
THE LUCK OF MAPLEDOWN ooo occcccccccccccccccccccccccccceecccee. E. C. BULEY 
WHE CGY PRESS VRE Bain. decoccdesscsstanseeedice cc dicceecheclevectierstlatecs SopH1iE COLE 
A LONDON POSY Reto oae sata cece teveenuseeneee deve evetsaaucremanite. (DORE a LE 
THE LOITERING HIGHWAY oo Saas SOPHIE COLE 
THE GATE OF OPPORTUNITY .... |. occ. SOPHIE COLE 
THE HOUSE IN WATCHMAN’S ALLEY ....... SOPHIE COLE 
THE PRIDE OF THE FANCY oooocccocccccccceeccc cece GEORGE EDGAR 
DAYS OF PROBATION |... WW. eee ee ts Shen tetas ete ite Louise GERARD 
LIFE’S SHADOW SHOW oooccecccccecccccscccece coceeecceee LovIsSE GERARD 
FLOWER OF THE MOON ooo. oc cccccccccececcsscesececececcsees Louise GERARD 
BM BROVICAL TANG Bc cn ccsciscs cccsscsiioccccvocdivnctsecanicacccseeivaewis Louise GERARD 
THE VIRGIN’S TREASURE ooo ooccoccccccccecccce ceccccceeccece. Louise GERARD 
PRE WITGH CH LUD cee kleine Slee oes Louise GERARD 


MILLS & BOON’S CHEAP POPULAR REPRINTS 
ee ee 


Bound with Picture Jacket. F’cap 8vo. 2s. net. 


THE WAVES OF CIRCUMSTANCE .........W LovuIsE GERARD 
MP COR AL AACE © secccccisdssussasssevec.csevslesdsdveiacssecccosscac BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
UT rouse cse oe gteseised cs ca sen secedadeeecevcccessdeeeeodccocees BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
CRUMP FOLK GOING HOME ...............0.ccc000000c eee. CONSTANCE HOLME 
THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW ROOM .................. Gaston LEROUX 
Ee PI ooo c. cnccnsicceseiexdeacdewecdess<cdusassidesesesaaassesaeeeceseuse: jJacK LoNnpDoN 
MMe ai occ 5 oi cn Sosa nde oon dann dddveceoent asecece. jJacK LONDON 
MICHAEL, BROFHER OF JERRY own. jJacK Lonpon 
THE CRUISE OF THE SNARK ooooooioccccccccccccccccccceee jJacK LoNnpoN 
THE HUMAN DRIFT ooo coco ccc cecccccccecee fgets has Meseenekn cies ACK LONDON 
WV CFSE CASES Dunn. ccccccciccccccccosscceavscesezcssozcessss-oces can vice Lonpbon 
MIG ores cestliedice nucscccesdnonssssdeeevesecesosuecéeeddencciehieecssiosseue: jack LoNpDOoN 
GU AIRPE CRIN, WAIMEME A, 5... cccaonoedducuiesocesodsssecvadesenssceeressevseedaeshececasss ACK LONDON 
HRA ee Ss Fee ses wesslvactsdSa ose belvxeeeee cadoss ova. cabseawsceee een pee LONDON 
Te A ee csin ascii cnce ocx ectbsin sed Mevadedecdedesbigedscec liek Jack Lonpon 
TG EOIN, iocciecéccncsccinescscecdeccncsccceccetccecccsecccecsseacceaessen. ACK LONDON 
JOHN BARLEYVCORN ooo ceccccccccssscccsssseeeee seseeseess ee LonDON 
I OE BUG iciocccccsc wssssicsvovesessocssevnesQececascecesccese ene Jack LONDON 
Ore I es eos gO eyo ves da ceneteeceaceieieess Socsesies cds ee ACK LONDON 
VOYAGING IN WILD SEAS Wooo Mrs. ee LonDoN 
A WOMAN AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS ........ Mrs. Jack Lonpon 
¥ACK LONDON AND HAWAII .....0000.0..0.0.0 cee. Mrs. Jack Lonpon 
JACK LONDON IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS ........... Mrs. JacK LONDON 
THE FLY IN THE BOTTLE _ nn. ccc ccc cece cccesscoeee Maupb MALLET 
AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS ....0000.00...00000 Joc. CoNSTANCE E. Maup 
MY FRENCH FRIENDS .....o.n. ce ccoee CoNSTANCE E. Maup 
re ee PR. Pe ae se i hcese ews esos cai ee Roy NORTON 
ANCIENT KARINERS ........................ ne Rte eta cre Mor.iey ROBERTS 
THE MADONNA OF THE BEECHWOOD )......w MoriteEY ROBERTS 
Ws Pet Gs TS 50S J, nn JOAN SUTHERLAND 
THE EDGE OF BRUPIRE  ..............0cccccccccccccces cosscsssecesesesees. OAN SUTHERLAND 
BEYOND THE SHADOW. ....................c...cccccccccecsecsccsececcceee OAN SUTHERLAND 
PETTERED (Copl@tua'’s BOM) .....................2..c...ccceccccccoceecssoee OAN SUTHERLAND 
Wee PUEDEN, ROP... «5 ccsccecdecececccccscccsceeeecseceeee = .. JOAN SUTHERLAND 
ere CP PROPOR MOO UL... <cscccedescesece seveseeeSeoncedeeceucccedechsesecvedecs- PAUL TRENT 
AN UNKNOWN LOVER .......000000 oe. Mrs. G. DE HORNE VAIZEY 
TU Bim, WGN oreo ooo cvcveccccoccceescceceoce cvsvscossoeeevee Mas. G. p—E HorNnE VAIZEY 
BUG) THRE o-oo ok... cc ccscccccccecocccetecdecsescccccocsconees adie ee thes MARIE VAN VORST 
WD FTE UO aioe isc ccc cece ese wc eicede & sCadeweecvas saver sedi csevevse MaRIg VAN VORST 
ALL THE BROTHERS WERE VALIANT. ................. Bun AMES WILLIAMS 
THE TEMPLE OF DAWN ..|...........................cc.0cccccccscosssscocseeese eA. R. WYDRE 
THE DUCHESS IN PURSUIT  ._........ cece eeee I. A. R. Wy Lie 
THE SHINING HEIGHTS 3 _... 000.00. eee. eee: I. A. R. WYtie 
THE DAUGHTER OF BRAHMA _ .................c..cccccccccccce cece. I. A. R. WYLIE 
THE RAUJAH’S PEGPLE ©... ......cccccccccccccicccecescccescsscusces-cocessecce I. A. R. WYLIE 





Educational Books 


Full particulars of these may be obtained from MILLS“& BOON, LTD., 
49 Rupert Street, London, W.1. Heads of Schools are invited to wnte for 
specimen copies of books likely to prove suitable for introduction as class 
books. 
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